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| MISS EMMA WENSLEY. 


ge appearance of a mere novice on the boards of a metro- 
politan theatre, is a rare circumstance; it is true, the play- 
bills frequently inform us of “ the first appearance of a young 
lady on any stage;” but a few minutes generally suffice to 
convince us that the fair debutante, whose claims to our favour 
are thus bespoke on the score of her inexperience, has often 
tried her powers before audiences less formidable to a young 
actress than those of London. Such is not the case with 
the youthful subject of our present memoir; she is still per- 
fectly new to the arduous profession she has undertaken; and 
when this circumstance is rightly appreciated, it must in- 
erease the high opinion which all liberal and discerning crities 
already entertain of her talents, 

Mr. Wensley, the father of our heroine, is a native of the 
city of Bristol; he was educated for the clerical profession ; 
but the sudden death of his patron vested in other hands the 
disposal of the benefice intended for him. As both his genius 
and inclination pointed to the sacred function, Mr. Wensley 
deeply regretted an event which obliged him to turn his 
thoughts to commerce; his father, who was then engaged in 
the mercantile line, took him, at the expiration of a proba- 
tionary time, into partnership with himself; but amidst the 
cares of business, Mr. Wensley still preserved the literary 
tastes and habits of his early years; and to them itis, perhaps, 
owing that his children acquired under his tuition more solid 
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advantages of education, than usually fall to the lot of fe- 
males of the middle rank. 

Mr. Wensley had, however, a partner in the delightful 
task of 





“Teaching the young idea how to shoot,” 


who was admirably qualified for the undertaking. Mrs. Wens- 
ley was an excellent wife and mother; she possessed also 
those personal graces, elegant accomplishments, and polished 
manners, which rendered her in all respects the best model 
her children could have. Two daughters only, out of a nu- 
merous family, are spared to this respectable couple—the sub- 
ject of our present sketch, and a sister two years older than 
herself; the latter is acknowledged to be one of the finest 
female performers upon the piano-forte in the kingdom ; and 
her vocal taste and execution are also considered of the 
first order. She published, a short time ago, a set of varia- 
tions to the popular air. of “‘ God save the King,” dedicated, 
by permission, to the princesses, who were graciously pleased 
to’ express, in the most unqualified manner, their approba-. 
tion of her performance. 3 

Miss Emma Wensley was born at Bristol, on the 13th of 
October, 1799; her early years promised to repay, with in- 
terest, the anxious cares of her parents, who, being desirous 
of affording her every possible advantage of education, placed 
her, together with her sister, at Belvidere House, one of the 
most eminent schools in Bath, where the education of both 
young ladies was finished. About twelve months after Miss 
E. Wensley quitted school, she became an inmate of the fa- 
mily of her maternal uncle, a gentleman of high respectability 
in the neighbourhood of Taunton, in Somersetshire. It is now 
about four months since it was suggested by the head of 
one of those respectable families whom her uncle visited, 
that theatrical representations in alternate succession at each 
other’s houses, would agreeably diversify their winter amuse- 
ments. This suggestion was immediately adopted; and to it 
Miss Emma Wensley owes her predilection for the theatrica] 
profession. , 

The first piece thus got up was “ Venice Preserved,” in 
which she performed Belvidera. Her friends, who were ig- 
norant that she possessed talents for the stage, were equally 
astonished and delighted at the manner in which she repre- 
sented this arduous character; she pourtrayed the interesting 
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Belvidera in a style so natural and impressive, that her 
audience, who were persons of discrimination and critical 
skill, were unanimously of opinion, that she possessed tra- 
gic powers of the first order. This was the more flattering 
to her, as she had had only one day to study the part. En- 
couraged by this success, she next essayed her powers in 
Juliet, and afterwards performed Imogen in the tragedy of 
Bertram ; her sucess in both was so great, that her friends 
all advised her to solicit the impartial opinion of sume one 
of the London performers, who might be supposed best quali- 
fied to appreciate her talents justly. 

Mr. C. Kemble, whose thorough knowledge of his profession, 
as wellas his urbanity and gentleman- like manners, qualified him 
for the task of deciding on our heroine’s pretensions, was ap- 
plied to, and his decision was entirely in her favour. 

At that period, the marriage of Miss O’Neill deprived Co- 
vent-Garden theatre of its principal tragic actress, Mr. C. 
Kemble introduced Miss Wensley to Mr. Harris, who, with 
his two sons, and a few more of the theatrical cognoscenti, 
attended a morning exhibition of her talents upon the boards 
of Govent-Garden stage. 

The opinion of these gentlemen was so favourable to her 
powers, that it was decided she should immediately appear 
in Juliet. One morning, when she chanced to be at the thea- 
tre, Mr. Fawcet, the stage manager, asked her to read a scene 
of “ As you Like it,” with Mr. C. Kemble; she consented ; 
and, as soon as she had finished, Mr. Fawcet advised her to 
come out in' Rosalind. ‘“ I am certain,” said he, “ you will 
succeed in it; and, perhaps, at this moment, when the pub- 
lic are still so deeply sensible of the loss they have sustained 
in their favourite, Miss O’Neill, it might appear presumption 
ina lady so young and so unpractised in the theatrical art, 
to invite a comparison with that celebrated actress, in the 
very character which first stamped her fame with a London 
audience.” 

Struck by the truth of these observations, which were deli- 
vered in the most good-natured manner, Miss Wensley im- 
mediately acceded to his advice, without thinking at that mo- 
ment of the difficulty which, on: farther consideration, ap- 
peared to her insurmountable, for Rosalind must appear en 
homme; and how could a young and delicate girl, who had 
never braved the public eye, venture to make her debit in 
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a masculine habit; yet to give up the thought of appearing 
‘in a eharacter in which she bad such reason to think she 
should succeed, was not to be lightly resolved upon. She 
deliberated for more than one sleepless night upon the sub- 
ject, and the result was, that she signified to the manager 
it would be impossible for her to come forward in a cha- 
racter which required a male habit. 

The feeling was too natural and just for the manager to be 
offended, though he was disappointed at her refusal, because 
he had calculated upon her success. He, however, thought of 
an expedient, which, while it spared her feelings, procured 
the publie the gratification of seeing her in Rosalind; this 
was, to get the dress-maker to the theatre to wait upon her, 
and take her direetions for a dress which concealed her figure 
as effectually as that of her own sex could have done. 

Miss Wensley made her debit on the evening of the 11th of 
January, and labouring, as she did, under all the disadvan- 
tages of total inexperience, and a more than common portion 
of feminine timidity, it must have been allowed, for a genuine 
first appearance, to be one of the most successful we ever 
witnessed. Several of the papers asserted, that she was 
well accustomed to the stage, that she had lately performed 
at Salisbury, and even that she had been for a long time under 
the tuition of Mrs. Siddons, who, by the bye, splendid as her 
tragic powers were, was certainly never a model for a comic 
actress. 

After the plain statement of facts which we have given, it 
it needless to say, that these assertions had no foundation in 
truth; but it may not be altogether so to observe, that Miss 
Wensley had no opportunity whatever afforded her for the 
study of her profession, previous to embracing it, as she never 
witnessed a dozen theatrical representations in her life. She 
inherits a taste for music from both her parents; and her vocal 
powers procured for her, while yet a child, the title of the 
Bristol Catalani. She gave the Cuckoo song in Rosalind with 
a grace, sweetness, and arch naiveté, which delighted the au- 
dience. We shall not enter into any discussion on the merits 
of her performance in Rosalind, or in Beatrice, in “ Much 
Ado about Nothing,” in which character she afterwards ap- 
peared, because they are both spoken of in the dramatic 
article of our Number for February. Her personal requisites 
for her profession are very great; her figure is extremely 
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well formed; and our readers will see, by the accompanying 
print, that her regular and speaking features are admirably 
adapted to pourtray the passions. Her understanding, natu-. 
rally excellent, has received all the aids which cultivation can 
give, and her performance proves that she fully comprehends 
her author, and that she perfectly enters into the spirit of 
the character she represents. In short, nature and education 
have done all that they can for her; but her ultimate suc- 
cess must depend upon herself. She has still her profession 
to learn; it requires time, perseverance, and unwearied in- 
dustry, to attain a perfect knowledge of it. If unspoiled by 
flattery, and undeterred by indolence, Miss E. Wensley give 
herself wholly up to the study of it, we have no doubt of 
seeing her at its head. 

We have heard, that several managers of provincial thea- 
tres were so much prepossessed in favour of our fair debutante, 
by the success she met with in London, that they have of- 
fered her very handsome terms of engagement. Among these 
proposals is oneifrom her native city, to which, it is said, 
she has acceded for a few nights only; the terms are flatter- 
ing to her abilities, and creditable to the liberality of the 
managers. A little practice in the country, will certainly 


tend to her improvement; but we hope soon to witness her. 


return to a London audience. 


. 


SIR GODFREY, KNELLER. 

Or all men in the world, the ocicbrated Sir Godfrey Kneller 
was, perhaps, the vainest. The following characteristic anec- 
dote would almost exceed belief, if it were not well authen- 
ticated. As Pope was one day sitting by Sir Godfrey, whilst 
he was drawing a picture, he stopped, and said, “I can’t 
do so well as I should do, unless you flatter me a little: 
pray flatter me, Mr. Pope! you know I love to be flattered.” 
Pope was once willing to try how far his vanity would carry 
him; and, after considering a picture, which he had just 


finished, for a good while very attentively, he said to him, 


“We read in the Holy Scriptures, that God created man in 
his own image; but, I believe, if he wished to make another 
now, he would make him in the image of the one before us.” 
Sir Godfrey turned round, and said, very gravely, “ You are 
right, Mr. Pope; on my honour, I believe so also.” 
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4 BOHEMIAN POPULAR STORY. 


(Concluded from page 137.) 





A cloud. of dust arose from afar; her heart beat violently ; 
bat when she was at length able to distinguish a troop. of 
well-equipped gentlemen on horseback, her pleasing hopes 
all vanished again. 

As the cavalcade drew near, she perceived, on thé left hand 
of a venerable old man, that led the van, a handsome youth, 
who, it was apparent, considered the quick trot of the horses 
still too slow, while the old man strove, as much as he could, 
to check his impetuosity. Elsbeth felt abashed on account of 
the great number of persons, and cast her eyes down, not 


daxing to look any further at the procession. All at once, the — 


youth vaulted from his horse, and lay at her feet. ‘“ Elsbeth!” 
cried he; “ is it possible! my dear, precious Elsbeth?” Struck 
with amaze, the lovely maid started up, and, in an emotion of 
the most transcendent bliss, responding, “‘ Arnold! my own 
Arnold!” she fell into the young man’s arms. Long she re- 
mained in this situation, full of silent extacy, her lips resting 
op his.lips, and her bosom. palpitating against his bosom. 
Arnold’s companions. stood in joyful astonishment round the 
happy couple; the old man, folding his hands, gave thanks to 
God; and never did the departing sun behold beings enjoying 
a, bigher degree of felicity. When the loving pair had some- 
what recovered from their first transports, they hesitated as 
te who should begin to relate. At length Elsbeth took the 
lead, and, in a few. words, described her trouble and the di- 
lemma in which she was, placed with regard to Heiling. Ar- 
nold was petrified at the idea of losing his Elsbeth; but the 
old man, after diligently enquiring about whatever concerned 
Heiling, finally exclaimed, “ Yes, friends! this is the very same 


villaig, who, nét long ago, committed in‘my native town such - 


‘shameful excesses, as forced him afterwards, bya sudden flight, 
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to evade the uplifted arm of justice. Let_us be grateful to 
the Omnipotent for having conducted us hither, in order to 
frustrate another of this worthless fellow’s base designs!” 
Amidst various other conversations respecting Heiling and 
Elsbeth, they reached the village, though at a late hour. 

_ Eisbeth led Arnold in triumph to her father, who could 
scarcely trust his own eyes on seeing such a crowd of richly- 
dressed gentlemen enter his house. ‘ Father of my Elsbeth!” 
said Arnold, “ behold me here to ask the hand of your daugh- 
ter. I am become a man of property; I enjoy the favour of 
the great; and can perform even more than I promised!” 
“ What!” exclaimed Veit, with a stare of amazement, “ and 
are you really that selfsame Arnold, the son of my late worthy 
neighbour ?” 

“Yes, he is the same!” interposed the old man, “ the very 
same, who, three years ago, poor and dejected, migrated from 
this village. He came to me, and I soon perceived that he 
would one day rise to eminence in his profession. I furnished 
him with work. He finished it to the greatest satisfaction 
of every one; and, in a short time, put it in my power to 
employ him as superintendant of the most considerable works. 
In many great cities he has acquired a lasting reputation; and 
now he is to execute, at Prague, a masterpiece of his art. 
He is grown rich; is beloved by dukes and counts; and has 
been munificently recompensed by them. So give him your 
daughter, and fulfil your former promise. The scoundrel, 
on whom you intended to bestow your Elsbeth, has deserved 
the gallows ‘a thousand times; you may believe me, for I 
know the villain.” 

“‘Is is possible?” asked Veit, almost thunderstruck ; “is it 
possible, that all I-have just heard can be true?” “ It is true! 
it is true!” repeated every one. “ Well then, far be it from 
me, any longer to oppose your happiness: my honest friend,” 
said Veit, turning to Arnold, “take the lass; and may the 
blessing, of the Most High attend you both!” Unable to ex- 
press her thanks, the enraptured girl threw herself at his feet; 
he raised, and pressed her to his bosom; and fidelity had its 
reward. 

“Mr. Veit,” resumed the old gentleman, after a long pause, 
whieh was interrupted only by the joyous sobs of the lovers, 
“Mr. Veit, I have one request more to make to you. Join 





the hands of these good folks immediately on the morrow, that 
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I may have the pleasure of seeing my dear Arnold, whom } 
doat upon as though he were my own son (for Heaven ‘has 
given me none), completely happy, before I return to Prague; 
as I have fixed the day after to-morrow for my departure.” 
‘“‘ With all my heart,” said Veit, very good humouredly; “ if 
it be doing you sogreat a favour, we may easily manage it 
so. Children,” cried he to the lovers, “ to-morrow’s the wed- 
ding! it shall be celebrated at the farm on Egerhill. Til in- 
stantly inform the parson of it: and you, Elsbeth, go into the 
kitchen, and make the necessary preparations for entertaining 
our dear guests.” 

Elsbeth obeyed; and that Arnold should immediately steal 
after her, and both be seen afterwards standing together in the 
garden fondly caressing one another, will, no doubt, be deemed 
very natural. 

The good son, as soon as his delirium had in a measure 
subsided, remembered his father’s grave. Arm in arm, he 
and Elsbeth repaired to the spot, where they last parted in a 
kind of despair. 

Arrived near the grave, they there renewed their vows, and 
both experienced a wondrous holy sensation. ‘‘ Does not this 
single moment of bliss,” whispered Arnold, embracing his 
bride with glowing warmth, “‘ does it not amply outweigh 
the three long years of sorrow? We have obtained our wishes; 
a greater felicity this life does not afford; the next only is 
said to yield a higher!” ‘ Oh! might we one day die thus, 
arm in arm, and bosom on bosom © said Elsbeth. “Die!” 
repeated Arnold, “ yes, die on thy bosom! O God! reprove 
us not, if, in the excess of joy, we still preserve a sense of 
superior delight; we nevertheless acknowledge, with grateful 
hearts, the benefits thou hast conferred upon us! Yes, Els- 
beth, let us pray here on my father’s grave, and thank Hea- 
ven for his kindness!” Silent was their prayer, but fervent 
and holy; and, with sensations not to be described, the lovers 
returned home again. The next morning was lovely and beau- 
tiful; it was Friday, and the festival of St. Laurence. The 
whole village population were in motion; at every door lads 
and lasses were seen standing in their best attire, and hand- 
somely adorned with ribands and flowers; for Veit was rich, 
and they had all been invited to the wedding. Heiling’s door 
only. was shut, for, it being Friday, he was invisible to 
every. one. | 
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Already the procession to the church was forming, by which 
the overjoyed couple were to be conducted to one of the no- 
blest solemnities. Veit and Arnold’s master walked together, 
and cordially wept for joy at the happiness of their children. 
The place near the lofty lime-tree in the middle of the village 
had been selected by Veit for dining at. Thither the pro- 
cession moved after the conclusion of the marriage ceremony. 
A heavenly radiance shone forth from the eyes. of the newly- 
wedded pair. 

The festive banquet lasted several hours; and frequently the 
toast of “ Arnold, and his lovely bride, for ever!” resounded 
from the different tables. 

From the lime-tree the happy couple, together with both 
the fathers, Arnold’s friends, and some of Elsbeth’s female 
companions, proceeded to the farm on Egerhill. The house 
was delightfully situated among the bushes on the slope of the 
hill. Here, in a small, but familiar circle, the convivial hours 
glided away with incredible swiftness, and just like so many 
moments to the enchanted Arnold and his beloved Elsbeth. 

At the farm-house too, the neat bridal-chamber was pre- 
pared. In the luxuriant vine-bowers of the garden a cheer- 
ing supper stood in readiness, with the exquisite juice of the 
grape sparkling in full goblets, and seeming to invite the 
guests to a free and unreserved participation thereof. 

The evening drew nigh; but the jovial band heeded it not. 
At length, the last glimmer of day-light disappeared, and 
night, in starry brilliancy, greeted the enraptured couple. 

Old Veit had just entered upon a relation of the adventures 
of his youthful days, and, the wine having rendered him very 
talkative, he expatiated so much on them, that midnight was 
already on the approach. Arnold and Elsbeth, with glowing 
impatience, waited for the end of the narrative. When Veit 
had at last finished it, he cried out, “ Now, good night, chil- 
dren!” intending, nevertheless, to conduct the bridal pair to 
their bed-chamber. It was now the clock in the village be- 
low struck twelve: instantly a tremendous storm arose, howl- 
ing upwards from the valley, and Hans Heiling, with distorted 
features, stood ghastly in the midst of them. “ Demon!” 
cried he, “I acquit thee of the remaining term of thy ser- 
vice, if thou wilt destroy these beings!” ‘ Then thou art 
mine?” hellowed a voice like thunder, out of the tempest. 
“Thine for ever!” replied Hans Heiling ; ‘‘ and all the torments 
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of hell await me; only destroy these creatures, as I have de- 
sired thee!” Having said this, a burning flame suddenly burst 
over the hill, and Arnold and Elsbeth, Veit and the guests, 
stood transformed into rocks; the bridal pair lovingly en- 
twined, the remainder with their hands folded,-in a praying 
attitude. “ Hans Heiling !” thundered the voice with a peal 
of scornful laughter, out of the storm, “ they are blessed in 
death; their souls ascend to heaven; but ‘thy debt is paid, 
and thou art mine!” Hans Heiling was immediately preci- 
pitated from the rock into the foaming Eger, that, with a 





_hiss, received and swallowed him up. No eye ever saw bim 


again. 

The next morning, at an early hour, Elsbeth’s female friends 
came with flowers and garlands to adorn the newly-married 
couple, and all the people of the village followed. Then it 
was that the hand of destruction became visible to them in 
every part; they recognized the features of their friends in the 
groups of rocks; and, with loud sobs, the lasses wound their 
garlands of flowers round the petrified images of the lovers. 
This done, they all went down on their kness, and prayed for 
their departed souls. ‘ Be they blessed!” thus a venerable 
old man broke the profound silence observed by every one 
present; “be they blessed, for they are gone hence in joy 
and love; arm in arm, and bosom to bosom, they died! Con- 
tinue adorning their graves eVery year with fresh flowers! 
these rocks will remain an everlasting monument to us, that 
no evil spirit can have any power over pure and undefiled 
minds, and that true love will manifest itself even in death!” 

From that day, every loving couple used to go upon a pil- 
grimage to the site of Hans Heiling’s rocks, and prayed to 
the Beatified for a blessing and safeguard. This pious cus- 
tom has ceased; but the story is kept alive in the hearts of 
the people; and, even to this day, the guide who conducts 
the stranger from the shuddering Eger-vale to Hans Heiling’s 
rocks, makes mention of the names of Arnold and Elsbeth, 
and shews him the statues into which they were converted, 
us well as those of the bride’s father and of his guests. 

Only a few years since, the Eger, on the spot where Hans 
Heiling was precipitated, is said to have roared most dread- 
fully and singularly, and no one of the neighbouring people 


passed it without crossing himself, and recommending his 
soul to the Lord. 
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TO MY FAIR COUNTRY WOMEN. 





WHEN I resigned my pen sometime since, it was in the hope 
that, after a life passed in the service of my fellow creatures, 
J should henceforth repose at ease; but it is not to be so. I 
feel called upon in an extraordinary manner tg resume my la- 
bours, and once more to address my countrywomen ; but while 
I request their forgiveness for obtruding myself again on their 
notice, I must entreat them to be liberal in their strictures on 
me, to remember that age has damped the powers of my mind, 
that infirmity has blunted my genius, and affliction weighed 
down my spirit; but I must also beg them to remember, that 
my years claim their respect, my experience, their attention, 
and my subject, their deepest interest. At the same time, I 
must assure them, that in calling their notice to these con- 
siderations, I have not the slightest intention of soliciting un- 
due favour, or warding off deserved criticism: neither the one 
nor the other can now affect me. With me, “the golden 
bowl is nearly broken, and the silver cord nearly loosed,” 
and in a few, a very few years, or even months, I shail, 
in all probability, have gone down to the dust, where all my 
thoughts must perish, and where neither the panegyric of 
friends, nor the censure of foes, can reach me. My country, 
however, demands one more effort of me, and my last theme 
shall be—her honour and welfare. 

Englishwomen! daughters of Britain! descendants of a free- 
born and virtuous race, and hopes of your land! I call on you. 
Let not the appeal be made in vain. You have before stemmed 
the torrent of iniquity by your example, oh! call forth now 
every energy of your nature, and prove yourselves worthy of 
your birth and of your sex. Danger menaces all alike; it is, 
therefote, the duty of all to oppose it, and concur in endea- 
vouring to remedy the evil. 

I have long mourned the spirit of disaffection that has been 
rapidly gaining ground, and, with shame and grief, read the 
account of my countrywomen having openly espoused the 
sentiments of disloyal and degenerate Britons; but my horror 
and indignation have now reached their climax. - The appalling 
recital of. the unexampled and diabolical attempt at the assas- 
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sination of his Majesty’s Ministers, has just now reached me; 
my blood runs cold at the dreadful particulars, and the prayer 
of thanksgiving trembles on my lips; but in my heart, I most 
fervently bless the merciful Power that has shielded the in- 
tended victims of destruction, and saved my beloved country 
from the foulest stain on her annals that has ever been re- 
corded. 

Under the vine which my beloved and ever lamented Sove- 
reign reared, I have reposed in ease and safety; my youth has 
been crowned with blessings by his hand; I have grown old 
under his paternal government, and my grey hairs have been 
preserved by his wisdom. My tears, however, had not ceased 
to flow for my benefactor and King, ere I heard of this in- 
sult, this outrageous crime against his successor, against the 
son of him whom all concur in calling—the best of monarchs. 
Is gratitude then so banished from the breasts of Englishmen, 
that ere the grave had well closed on his ashes, or the trap- 
pings of woe been removed from their sight, that any set of 
men could have been found base enough to have conceived 
the idea of plunging an afflicted family into still deeper woe, 
and deluging the Jand with the blood of its nobles? I am con- 
vinced there is not a heart which can feflect without horror 
on the meditated deed, or without sincere wishes that its san- 
guinary projectors may meet their deserved punishment; but 
let us pause in our condemnation of others, and ask ourselves, 
if we are altogether innocent of offence. Does the spirit of 
mischief and of disaffection find its home only in the bosoms 
of infatuated miscreants like these? Does the storm rage with- 
out, and receive no increase from within? Are the murmurs 
of discontent, the wild dreams of enthusiasts, and the severe 
animadversions on every public act, confined to the indigent, 
the deluded, and the vulgar? Oh'! no; the malignant spirit 
is carried to our houses; it pervades our familiar conversa- 
tions; it is echoed in the ears of our children, and our de- 
pendants ; thus spreading the evil far and wide, and, in our rage 
for reformation in some desirable respects, we are eventually 
pulling down our boasted constitution, and ignorantly, though 
certainly, sealing our own ruin. My countrywomen! you share 
also the fanaticism. Oh! wake to a sense of your error. Listen 
to the voice that warns you, you are paving’ the way for the 
destruction of your husbands, and the immolation of your chil- 
dren. The example and intemperate language of the women 
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of a neighbouring state, augmented and haStened the catas- 
trophe which future ages shall peruse with horror. Have the 
miseries of a late Revolution escaped your memory? Recall 
them then, and, in the bloody annals of France, read what 
your own would be under a similar event. 

You cannot, it is true, effect every desirable end; but as the 
influence of women on society is confessedly so great as to pro- 
duce the greatest mischief, surely it is but just to infer that 
it is capable of producing the greatest good. Feel then your 
importance, and by every effort assist your country’s cause. 
Politics are not often proper subjects for females; but when 
you do meddle with them, let it be with moderation and dis- 
cretion; let it be your aim to soften and to sooth, not to in- 
flame; firmly, but quietly, resist the prevailing spirit of inno- 
vation; and confining yourselves to your domestic duties, where 
alone you are calculated truly to shine, let the purity of your 
manners, and the innocency and inoffensiveness of your con- 
versation, diffuse the blessings of peace around your abodes, 
that your husbands may feel the value of such homes, and 
dread to disturb or hazard their serenity by changes and re- 
formations. 

Suffer me, however, to go a little further, and to ask you, if 
no economy, zo retrenchment, or no reform, is necessary in 
your own private management, and whether the distresses of 
trade, and the pressure of individual necessity or inconveni- 
ence are solely to be attributed to the errors of Government? 
Have you zo share in assisting the calamities so universally de- 
plored? or rather, do not your dress and decorations too fre- 
quently support a foreign manufactory, while that of your own 
is neglected; and your thoughtlessness and love of splendour 
confine your husbands’ incomes, and make the necessities of the 
state an intolerable grievance?) Am [I not correct when I say, 
thata far greater sum is sometimes expended on one evening’s 
entertainment than your country exacts of them in a year? 

Reform, I grant, is needed; but, my countrywomen, it is 
needed in ourselves; in vain, without it, may we attack the 
higher powers and the more exalted ranks, and lavish on them 
our censures and reproofs, and in vain even may we obtain 
this much desired reformation ; if we do not extend the altera- 
tion to our own bosoms, believe me, we shall fare no bette 
for the change. We are all altered, and for the worse; ang 
none more so than the middle ranks of life: we have unj- 
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versally acquired false notions of every thing, and are initiating 
our children into the same follies, and pursuing a pernicious 
system of overstrained refinement, and a love of exterior 
pomp and greatness, which is laying the axe to the root of all 
that is valuable and estimable, as it is evidently encouraging 
extravagance, and creating imaginary wants, which must be 
supplied in some way or other. Take but a short survey of 
what we now are, and what we were a short time back, and 
you will find I have not been guilty of misrepresentation. Many 
of my contemporaries will declare with me, that it now requires 
as large a sum to furnish the drawing-room only of many a mo- 
dern pair (which room is not allowed to remain in its primitive 
decorations for more than a year or two), as it formerly did to 
set up their parents in a respectable way of business. Of 
course, every thing else is in proportion. Nor is this all; in- 
dustry, and the honourable profits of trade are despised, and all 
is glitter, pomp, and shew without, and, nine cases out of ten, 
poverty and inconvenience within. Is government to be blamed 
for this? Is it the weight of taxation only that makes you 
poor? Surely no one can be so blind to the truth as to affirm 
thatit is. Then recover yourselves, and descend to your pro- 
per spheres. Let your own characters undergo the first scru- 
tiny, and your own departments the first retrenchment and re- 
formation; then will you have more in your power to alleviate 
the unavoidable wants of your poorer fellow beings; and then, 
and then only, will greater ease and comfert reign in your 
mansions, 

You must not, however, my dear countrywomen, end here ; 
your children demand even a greater share of caution and care. 
Oh! guard them from every pernicious doctrine, and from the 
vortex of irreligion and disaffection. Teach them, that the 
traitor to his King, is a traitor to his God ; that the person of 
their Sovereign must be sacred to them; and bid them re- 
spect his laws and his character. Compare the state of this 
country with that of every other; dwell on the blessings of a 
eonstitution, which, though blemished with the imperfections 
of all human institutions, is the purest, the wisest, and the 
best, that ever was framed, and which is no less the boast of 
Englishmen, than the envy and admiration of every other na- 
tion. Impress on them the deepest sense of a religion which, 
unfettered by the ties of superstition, unstained by the horrors 
of fanaticism, and untainted by the errors of licentiousness, 
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is at once the preserver of their own happiness, and the bul- 
wark of their country. Teach them this, and you will effec- 
tually prepare them to defend their native land both from the 
attack of foreign foes, and from the more dangerous machina- 
tions of domestic ones; and you will have ample reward in 
securing to yourselves the best of blessings in your old age. 

I shall now retire to that privacy, which strong feeling and 
awakened enthusiasm have so unexpectedly drawn me from; 
but, before I take my leave of you, my dear countrywomen, 
let me entreat you to believe, that I have not been swayed 
by imaginary or overstrained apprehensions; for myself, in- 
deed, I have little dread, and I have no wish to create in 
you causeless alarm. [ trust you have many years of comfort 
before you, and will live to see peace again thoroughly re- 
established in these domains, and England once more tri- 
umphant over all her enemies; but such happiness Z cannot 
expect to share; I am hasting fast to that land where all things 
are forgotten; but I shall not depart without hope I am as- 
sured that the virtues of my now sainted Sovereign have not 
passed unnoticed by the God whom he served so faithfully; 
and I feel that my beloved and native land shall be spared 
for his sake, and that ages yet unborn shall have cause to 
bless his memory. ‘“ I have been young, and now am old; but 
saw I never the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging 
their bread.” 

I remain, my dear countrywomen, 
Your sinoere friend and well wisher, 
An OLp Womax. 


THE DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE. 


As thé late beautiful Duchess of Devonshire was one day 
stepping out of her carriage, a dustman, who was accidentally 
standing by, and was about to regale himself with his accus- 
tomed whiff of tobacco, caught a glance of her countenance, 
and instantly exclaimed, “ Lord love you, my lady, let me 
light my pipe in your eyes!” Itis said, the Duchess was so 
delighted with the compliment, that she frequently afterwards 
checked the strain of adulation, which was so constantly of- 
fered to her charms, by saying, “Oh! after the dustman’s 
compliment, all others are insipid.” 
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ANNALS OF FEMALE FASHION; 
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EVERY ANCIENT AND MODERN MODE 

















1S CAREFULLY TRACED FROM THE EARLIEST AGES TO THE 
BEGINNING OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


(Continued from page 141.) 


Tue fly-cap, which I must observe, had a singularly appro- 
priate name, was composed either of gauze, blond, or real 
lace; the caul was very high; the head-piece was cat to re- 
semble the extended wings of a butterfly; it had numerous 
tiers of borders, and was always adorned with ribands, or 
flowers. 

Chintzes, and printed cotton in imitation of chintz, continued 
to be worn in half-dress; but lutestring was thought more 
genteel. The fashionable dishabille was a sacque and pet- 
ticoat. The body of the morning-dress resembled that of the 
evening one, except that, instead of the long ruffles and puck- 
ered cuffs, which I should have mentioned adorned the first, 
yjthe latter was trimmed at the sleeves with short ruffles, then 
called robbins : they consisted of two or three narrow flounces 
of work or lace, not all sloped. A handkerchief was worn 
instead of the tucker adopted in full dress; and the petticoat, 
which was always of the same Cae was trimmed with 
deep furbelows. 

A half-dress gauze cap, the crown of a moderate height; 
the headpiece, a little sloped with very full borders, and a 
profusion of ribands in front, which were called top-knots, 
completed the half-dress, which, I must observe, was in ge- 
neral the home costume of ladies when they did not expect 
formal visitors. 

The breakfast, “ani what might, in fact, be called the morn- 
ing dress, consisted iof a short dimity, or Marseilles quilted 
petticoat, with a short dimity bedgown, trimmed round, and 
at the hands, with muslin; it had a high collar, a full body, 
and a very long waist. A large, plain muslin cap, called a 
French night-cap, bound on with a broad riband, and adorned 
with a bow of riband in front, completed ‘the dress. 
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I must now return to full dress; for a long time the sacque 
and fly-cap continued in favour, though the shape of the lat- 
ter often varied; sometimes its low caul and extended head- 
piece presented the exact resemblance to a butterfly; in a 
little time afterwards, the caul towered to a considerable height, 
the headpiece sat more close to the face, and it bore little or 
no resemblance to its original form. At last, it went com- 
pletely out of fashion; and, for some time, the ladies appeared 
in full dress, en chevelure, 

I should have observed, that, during all the variations of 
the fly-cap, the hair had been dressed high; it was now 
once more combed smoothly over a roll in front, and turned 
up in an immense bow, or buckle, as it was then called, 
behind. Sprigs of artificial flowers, diamond pins, or knots 
of pearl, ornamented it. In addition to these, the most tonish 
élégantes sometimes wore a pair of long, lace lappets, pinned 
on behind, which had a very graceful effect. 

We had imported from France, so far back as the thirteenth 
century, high-heeled shoes, which had been worn occasionally 
from those days to those of our late monarch. In Anne’s 
reign, they were very high, but afterwards more moderate. 
Now, however, as the ladies had determined to lose as hittle 
of their height as possible, high heels and low heads came 
in together. Dress shoes, for several reigns back, had been 
composed either of white leather, or white or coloured silk, 
richly embroidered; they were fastened with gold or diamond 
buckles. The heels were now made excessively high, and 
tapering almost to a point at bottom, so that one could 
hardly conceive it possible to walk in them; but it was not 
only in full dress that the rage for high-heeled shoes prevailed, 
women of all ranks and conditions wore them, and our streets 
were crowded with fair pedestrians, who did homage to the 
goddess Fashion by hazarding their necks at every step they 
took. 

Let us now take a review of the out-door costume, which 
consisted of a cardinal and calash; the first was a cloak of 
the same shape as those worn by the Cardinals of the Church 
of Rome; the latter was a kind of hood; it was very large, 
and could be worn over the hair in full dress, because it was 
kept in shape by ranners of cane; its appearance was not un- 
like the modern chapeau bras; but all those who have ever seen 
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both, must acknowledge that the former was far inferior in 
elegance, comfort, and convenience, to the latter. 

The cardinal was made of silk, satin, or velvet; in the 
winter, it was generally composed of the latter material, and 
lined with fur, which also formed its trimmings. In the sum- 
mer, it was either silk or satin, and was in general anammed 
with deep black, or white lace. 

The fashions for the head are always the most numerous; 
thus, while the calash still continued in favour, gauze hats 
were also in high request: the first of these that appeared was 
of alarge gypsey shape; the crown of it was nat above an 
inch in height; it was lined with white or coloufed silk, co- 
vered with puffed gauze, and very profusely adorned with ri- 
bands or flowers. This large hat was soon reduced to a mo- 
derate size; it afterwards became very small; and then va- 
nished entirely. 

I have now arrived at that period when the lovely Marie An- 
toinette became the sovereign arbiter of fashion to the female 
part of Europe. The graces of her person were such as to 
render everything she wore becoming, and in the gay con- 
sciousness of beauty, and the exhilirations of high animal 
spirits, she sent us over some fashions more whimsical than 
elegant; one of them, however, I must except from this cen- 
sure; it was the introduction of feathers in the hair in full 
dress; the occasion of their first being introduced is said to 
be as follows :— 

One Way, while her majesty was dressing, the king, who 
frequently appeared at her toilet, chanced to admire the 
beauty of some peacock’s feathers which happened to lie 
on it; the queen, with a gay air, took up a couple, and 
placed them in her head. Louis, delighted with their effect, 





-as they gracefully waved ‘backwards and forwards, insisted 


upon her wearing them. She complied; but the next day she 
mingled them with some long plumes of ostrich feathers, which 
have from that time to this been considered as an elegant 
appendage to full dress. 

The last, and most graceful form which the hoop assumed, 
was sliortly after the accession of Marie Antoinette to the 
French throne; its dimensions were moderate; but our eager- 
ness for tmprovement induced us considerably to enlarge them. 
It had no protuberance either before or behind, but swelled 
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gently out on each hip, and was of the same dimensions at 
the top as the bottom; it was covered with the richest tissue, 
damask, or brocade; and the gown, which had now lost its 
loose back, was of equally rich materials; it was tight to 
the shape, had a long peak behind and before, and swept 
the ground with an immense long train made without any 
slope; the border of the train, was in general a superb em- 
broidery of gold, silver, or coloured silks. The sleeves were 
tight to the arm; they always descended a good way below 
the elbow, and had large cuffs of the same material, either 
fluted, honeycombed, or gathered in full plaits. 

Full dress linen, for aprons, handkerchiefs, and ruffles, were 
always called linen at that time, consisted always of fine lace, 
The handkerchief was cut out behind to fit the neck; it formed 
avery delicate shade for the bosom; the ruffles continued as 
deep as ever; and the apron was made very wide, and nearly 
as long as the petticoat. 

Let the surly censors of our times only look at the expense 
of a suit of linen, which-no lady could do without, forty or 
fifty years ago; he may say what he likes of our pelisses, 
our lace veils, or even our lace gowns, (I must be understood, 
however, of speaking only of those which are of our own 
manufacture), and I will answer for it, that they will be 
found as nothing in the balance, when weighed against the 
linen of former times. We may form some idea of the ex- 
pense of these articles, which were all foreign, from a speech 
in one of our old plays, in which we are told, that the wife 
of a grocer will think nothing of giving twenty pounds for a 
short apron, while her husband is selling three penny worth 
of plums. Now, even allowing something for stage licence, 
must not the belles of those days have been abominably ex- 
travagant? Yet these are the * good old times,” which cross 
fathers and snarling husbands are for ever tricking us with. 


(To be continued. ) 





SSS 


ORIGIN OF THE WORD BUMPER. 


Wuen the English were good Catholics, they usually 
drank the pope’s health, in a full glass after dinner—au bon 
pere; whence our bumper. 
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THE PURLOINED VEIL; 


oR, 
THE SWANS. 


(Continued from page 146.) 


‘‘As I was passing through the spot from whence the swans 
had departed, and could see on the turf the trace of steps, 
and on the sand the impression of a little foot, which appeared 
to me to be that of Zoé, I discovered, quite close to it, a 
small parcel, which I eagerly picked up. When I opened it, 
I found it contained a white silk glove, which could only fit 
the delicate hand of Zoé, with a ring of a sparkling ruby, 
cut in the shape of a heart. I considered both the glove and 
the ring, which, doubtless, had been left there intentionally, 
as a favourable omen for my love. I questioned not but 
that Zoé had wished to make me understand that she had 
left me her heart, that she was not insensible to my passion, 
and that although the laws of common decency had not allowed 
her to part from her companions, in order that she might re- 
main with me, I might presume to conclude, from the present 
she had left, that she intended to return alone to the pond at 
the first opportunity. 

“This pleasing expectation served, during some years, to 
comfort me, and to support my patience, whilst longing after 
that wished-for visit; but my imprudence seemed to have de- 
terred the swans from visiting my pond. It was only a long 
time after, that I had the satisfaction of seeing a few return, 
whose appearance revived my hopes and my love. I watched 
them most carefully ; sometimes I had the pleasure of admir- 
ing truly celestial figures; but none of them ever made an im- 
pression either on my heart or my senses; my eyes only sought 
after Zoé; bat alas! I was doomed never to see her again. 
I kept herring, as a relic, in a little box, the same as I do 
the remembrance of her in my mind. 

‘‘ All round the spot where I had found my treasure, I 
planted rose-trees, and other odoriferous flowers, which at 
present constitute my garden. Years have elapsed, and I 
have constantly been disappointed in my expectation of | be- 
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holding again the beloved of my heart. Now I am bent down 
with the weight of years, and my forehead is furrowed by the 
deep wrinkles of old age, and yet the arrival of the swans 
exhilarates me, calls back to my recollection thy youth, and 
those illusions that once made me happy. It is true, how- 
ever, that when I look backward, and I reflect seriously on 
the manner in which I have spent my youthful days, I cannot 
help confessing, that I have consumed them without reaping 
the least benefit; the same as a thoughtless profligate who la- 
vishes away his fortune without enjoying it. My days have 
vanished like a phantom in a long winter’s night; our ima- 
gination cannot get rid of it till we awake; all then vanishes 
away; but the mind has been wearied by the deceiving slum- 
ber, and can procure no repose. Experience alone is my 
comfort; it teaches me what is the common fate of us poor 
mortals; a dream fills up the interval of our lives; we spend 
our days in the pursuit of a chimera, to which we sacrifice the 
best part of our faculties and activity. All kind of exaltation, 
whether it proceeds from the heart or from the imagination, 
whether its object be heaven or earth, is no better than a 
mere folly. All such men as are desirous of distinguishing 
themselves from the rest, and wish to deviate from the road 
marked out for them by nature, whether they inhabit a clois- 
ter ora hermitage, whether they enjoy a reputation for sanc- 
tity, or run about the fields gazing at the moon, or throwing 
into the water the flowers and blades of grass that they have 
been gathering, or whether they recount their sufferings to 
the rocks or streams, all those beings, I say, are nonsensical 
sleep-walkers. The spirit of contemplation and of system, 
if it be not an attendant of the plough, the companion of 
the spade or the shovel, is but the offspring of self-love, or 
the consequence of mental derangement. I have accomplished 
more meritorious deeds in grafting fruit-trees, in planting a 
vine, and in sowing melons to quench the thirst of travellers, 
than in subjecting myself to the fastings and privations on 
account of which I have been considered as a saint, whereas 
Iwas but a weak mortal, harbouring in my breast a profane 
passion. I am at the eve of breathing my last, and what is 
to remain of me except an unmerited reputation? I there- 
fore,” continued Bruno, claiming Friedbert’s most particular. 
attention, “‘ will not suffer thee, after my example, to waste 
the most precious, the most essential part of thy life in this 
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solitude. Thou shalt continue with me during my few re- 
maining days; but as soon as thou shalt have closed my eyes, 
and my bones are deposited in the grave, which, through 
hypocrisy, I have dug in the rock, thou must revisit the 
world, and endeavour to earn by thy labour thy own daily 
bread, with that of a loving and good-tempered companion, 
and of the children she may bring forth. Such is the true 
destiny of man. In ancient times, the rape of the Sabines 
was the foundation of the prosperity of the Romans; thou 
mayest try the experiment, and, if fortune befriend thee, hy 
means of this pond, procure an amiable wife, a descendant 
of the fairies. Try, by thy insinuating manners, to gain her 
affection, and she will easily be prevailed upon to live with 
thee; but if any other mortal has had the start of thee, if 
she have already disposed of her heart, hasten to set her at li- 
berty as if she were a gay butterfly, and beware not to let 
constraint or jealousy, both the offspring of Satan, be intruders 
in your family.” 

The morn began to dawn when the old man concluded his 
narrative with the useful reflections we have just been read- 
ing; he then went to seck on his miserable bed that repose 
he stood so much in need of. Friedbert followed his ex- 
ample; but it was impossible for him to close his eyes: a 
thousand contrary ideas agitated his confased mind, He 
stared at the rising sun, and mistook for a swan every swal- 
low that flew over his head. 

A few months after, father Bruno fell asleep to awake no 
more; and was laid in the ground by his adopted son, amidst 
the loud lamentations of all the inhabitants of the mountain, 
who sincerely regretted their heavenly advocate, They would 
make frequent pilgrimages to his grave; and the heir to the 
saint was no loser on that account. Those good people, 
through pious simplicity, all wished to procure something 
that had belonged to the saint; and Friedbert, in retarn, did 
not fail demanding a small retribution, He cut into very small 
pieces an old hermit’s frock, the fragments of which he dis- 
tributed among the visitors at the grave. When he fpand 
out that his dealings brought him no small profit, he speca- 
lated on another article which became still more lucrative: 
he split into little kind of matches the stick of his former mas- 
ter, to which he attributed the faculty of euring the tooth- 
ache, if used instead of toothpicks, and, as he was not short 
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of materials, he might have supplied the whole Christian world 
with these miraculous toothpicks, if their reputation could 
have spread afar, like many other things, When the whole 
of the saint’s walking-stick was gone, he made use of the 
same kind of wood, which, of course, was equally good to 
cure the tooth-ache. He sold an immense quantity, till at 
length the number of his customers diminished, and the her- 
mitage became a solitude. Friedbert was not very sorry at 
the circumstance which left him more at liberty to dwell on his 
romantic ideas. He was delighted at observing the days 
lengthen, and the summer solstice approaching. He failed 
not to establish his camp of observation near the pond; both 
inthe morning and evening, he repaired to the hut; and at 
last, one day, made the wished-for discovery. Three swans, 
arriving from the south, approached most majestically, flew 


_ from a great height three times round above the pond, as if 


to observe whether they were safe, and then descended amidst 
the rushes. A few moments after, three young beauties made 
their appearance, who, like the three Graces, holding each 
other by the hand, formed the most enchanting group that 
mortal eye had ever beheld. After having sported for some 
time in the water, they began conversing freely, and tuned 
their melodious voices in concert. The young observer was 
in raptures, and was very near, like his master, losing the op- 
portunity of gaining so beautiful and rich a prize. Fortunately, 
he recovered the use of his senses before it was too late; 
and gently quitting his hut, he got unperceived through the 
hedges, and reached the spot where the fine swans had left 
their aérial garments on the shore. 

He found on the turf three veils of an unknown texture, 
finer, more delicate, lighter than a cobweb, and whiter than 
the newly-fallen snow, the top of every one of which was 
secured by a small gold crown, and fastened by a kind of 
tuft resembling a plume of feathers. Other garments of 
coarser stuffs lay close by; but the audacious thief seized, 
with a greedy hand, the first veil he had seen; and, full of 
joy, ran away with his prey towards his habitation, and 
waitéd there, with impatience, the consequence of his temerity. 


( To be continued. ) 
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THE 
ADVENTURES OF A SOVEREIGN. 


(Continued from page 96.) 





BEFORE my master parted with Heartwell, he made an ap- 
pointment with him for the following day, in'order that his 
creditors might be settled with immediately. If it is ever 
possible to judge of the heart by the countenance, the mer- 
chant was most grateful for my master’s benevolence. I 
did not see how the affair terminated; for the old gentle- 
man was so unusually open, that he changed me as he went 
home, to pay for a pair of spectacles, which he had wanted 
for some time, but hitherto done without, because he could 
not meet with any that were a bargain. In his way home, 
he saw a pair which he liked, ata pawnbroker’s; and, after 
he had spent about half an hour in ascertaining that they had 
no flaw of any kind, he purchased them. 

He had hardly departed, when my new master was told 
that a lady was waiting in the parlour to see him. ‘ How 
d’ye do, Mr. Squeezeall?” lisped she, in a very affected tone, 
as he entered; “I believe you did not expect to see me.” 

“Yes, but I did though,” returned Squeezeall, bluntly; 
‘¢ for I know your lady had a bad run of luck at the Duchess 
of Pharo’s, last night.” 

“ Mercy upon me, Mr. Squeezeall! why you deal with the 
devil, I believe; how else could you find it out?” 

“The devil had nothing to do with my finding it out, I 
assure you: but come, what have you brought?” 

‘‘ Nay, I will know how you discovered our losses; but, 
hold, you need not tell me; I’d lay my life, that a part of 
the duchess’s winnings has fallen into your hands.” 

“Well, well, Mrs. Flouncéit! that it is nothing to our 
purpose; never mind the duchess; but tell me, what does 
your lady want?” 

‘* Why money, to be sure, Mr. Squeezeall! we are broke 
down, absolutely ruined; hav’n’t a guinea left; and, what is 
still worse, our honour is pledged to a large amount; so you 
must let us have five hundred on these jewels.” 

“Five hundred!” repeated he, examining the diamonds ; 
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“ you don’t know what you are talking about, Mrs. Flounceit! 
I can’t give you a third of the money: if you had brought 
the necklace and ear-rings, indeed——”’ 

‘‘ Impossible, Mr. Squeezeall!” my lady must wear them at 
the countess’s ball to-night; but you shall have them to- 
morrow.” 

“ Then you shall have the five hundred to-morrow.” 

“ But, dear Mr. Squeezeall, for heaven’s sake! consider, 
my lady’s credit will be utterly destroyed, if she has not the 
money to-night.” 

“T can’t help that, ma’am; my credit would have been 
utterly destroyed long ago, if I had not been particular in my 
dealings.” 

“ But you can’t doubt the marchioness’s honour.” 

“ Honour has nothing to do with trade: in short, Mrs. 
Flounceit, we need not lose our time; if I have value, you 
shall have money, not else.” 

“There then, you abominable, unconscionable creature,” 
cried the femme de chambre, provoked out of her lisping affec- 
tation of gentility; “‘ I thought how it would be; there, take 
the necklace and ear-rings, since you are such an unbelieving 
Jew, as to have no faith in us, and give me the five hundred 
directly.” 

In a few minutes, the pawnbroker put her in possession of 
the money, of which it was my lot to form a part; and she 
hastened back to her expecting mistress, to whom she pre- 
sented it, anathematising, at the same time, the vile, suspi- 
cious Squeezeall, who was, she declared, a greater infidel than 
a Turk. 

The crimson hue of shame and mortification suffused the 
cheek of the beautiful votary of dissipation, and a sigh, which 
amounted almost to a groan, spoke her sense of the indignity. 
She made, however, no comment on it; but putting me, and 
some more of my brethren, into her purse, she hastened to 
pay her usual round of morning visits, 

Just as she was stepping into her carriage, a pale, sickly 
looking girl held up a small basket, which contained a few 
artificial flowers, without speaking. ‘* I don’t want flowers, 
child,” said the marchioness. The girl was turning away in 
silence; but a tear which escaped from under her long cye- 
lash, as she bent her head, betrayed her disappointment, The 
marchioness still preserved, amidst the follies and extrava- 
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gancies of high life, a quick feeling for the sufferings of 
others. “Stay,” said she, in a softened tone, “I think I will 
take a rose;” and as she selected one, she presented the 
cirl with a bank-note. “I have no silver, ma’am,” said she. 
‘‘ Never mind, child; you may keep the change.” 

“Oh! may God bless you!” cried the girl, clasping her 
hands with the most fervent expression of gratitude in her 
countenance; “ my mother won’t die now, for she can have 





a doctor.” 
“What, my poor child,” said the marchioness, “ have you 


a sick mother?” 

Oh! yes, she is very ill indeed ; and, for the last three days, 
[ have had but one shilling to get her nourishment.” The poor 
cirl’s tears now flowed fast. The marchioness regarded her at- 
tentively, and she plainly perceived the traces of extreme 
want in her emaciated figure and pallid countenance. “ Tell 
me where you live,” cried she; ‘I will see your mother my- 
self.” The girl gave her address, and hastened away. 

The marchioness paid her visits; and as she was returning 
home, ordered her coachman to drive to the poor woman’s ha- 
bitation. The carriage stopped at the entrance of a dirty, 
narrow lane, and the footman, as he opened the door, ven- 
iured to observe,” that her ladyship could not possibly at- 
tempt to walk down it, which she must do to get to the 
woman’s habitation. ‘“‘Oh! I must see the poor creature,” 
cried she: and she proceeded, heedless of the destruction of 
her beautiful shoes, till she reached the place. 

It was the upper room of a dirty, miserable hovel; but 
the marchioness was struck with the contrast it presented to 
the appearance of the house; for although the little furniture 
it contained was of the meanest description, it was perfectly 
clean. The room door was partly open; and, as the mar- 
chioness advanced gently, the young girl whom she had re- 
lieved in the morning, exclaimed, in a joyful tone, “ Oh, mo- 
ther! here is the good lady.” 

The mother was lying on a mattrass on the floor; at sight 
of her visitor, she made an effort to rise, but the marchioness 
prevented her. ‘ Keep yourself quiet,” said she, in a kind 
tone, “do not speak, if it exhausts you; your daughter can 
tell me what your disorder is, and how you came into this 
wretched state.” 

“J am able now, thank God and you, madam,” cried the 
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poor woman, “to speak a little; the money which you gave 
my poor girl has, I believe, been the means of saving my life. 
I do not know what my complaint is; but I think it was 
brought on by want, cold, and hardship.” 

‘‘ Have you been long in this way?” 

‘No, madam. About two years ago, we were very well 
off; my husband was in a good way of business in the lace 
trade; but he died suddenly: there was a good deal of 
money owing to him, which I was unable to get; his credi- 
tors seized the stock, as well as our furniture and effects, 
and my daughter and I had no resource but needlework, 
which for a time kept us from starving; but that has now 
failed; and, by degrees, we became a prey to the severest 
want.” 

“ But why did you not apply to the persons who were in- 
debted to your husband?” 

“IT did, madam ; but, alas! they were all great people, aud 
such a one as I am cannot get access to them. I did con- 
trive to have a letter sent to one lady, and she returned me 
a gracious answer, and promised to pay mein a very short 
time; but though I went afterwards every day, for six mont! 
together, and begged and prayed of the porter to let me see 
her, he never would; and the very last time I went, he said, 
if I came there teazing any more, he would speak to the 
marchioness to have me sent to the House of Correction.” 

“The marchioness, did you say ?” 

‘Yes, madam ; the Marchioness of M— 

These words electrified my mistress; for in the poor unfor- 
tunate whom she meant to relieve, she beheld a victim to 
her thoughtlessness and profusion. Her naturally quick feel- 
ings were roused even to agony; all her follies stood before 
her at that moment, not in the palliated manner in which in- 
dulgent self-love used to represent them, but in the array of 
vices destructive to society in their consequences. She be- 
held before her one victim, but she knew not how many 
others might be pining in poverty, in confinement, nay, per- 
haps, some might, through her, have been hurried prematurely 
to the grave. This last thought was more than she could 
bear; her senses failed her, and she sank lifeless on the floor. 


( To be continued.) 
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THE CHOICE OF A HUSBAND; 


A TALE, FROM THE FRENCH. 


(Concluded from page 151.) 





T'ue union of Gabrielle, which soon took place, afforded 
much surprise, and no inconsiderable degree of chagrin, to her 
sisters, who affected to pity her groveling notions. “I think,” 
said one of them to her, “ that, with such a portion as your’s, 
you might have contrived to marry a man of rank; or, at any 
rate, one whose sphere in life would have given you conse- 
quence in the world.” ‘Or, at least,” observed another, 
‘you might have caught some rich old fellow, who would have 
indulged you in all the luxuries of life, and suffered you to 
enjoy yourself in whatever way you pleased.” ‘“ I should not 
have wondered,” said the third, “‘ if you had fixed your choice 
upon a man of talent and celebrity.”—*‘ Ah! my dear sisters,” 
replied Gabrielle, ‘“‘ I desired none of these qualifications in 
a husband ; and the only title I court, is that of a happy wife.” 
“ But how shall I tell the Baron D’Ostalis tha¢ his sister-in-law 
is married to an obscure lawyer?” asked the baroness, with a 
sarcastic smile. ‘‘ Tell him,” said M. Auberton, “ that your 
sister, unlike yourself, had more good sense than to wish to 
elevate herself above her proper rank in society.” “ And 
M. D’Ostange,” said Clementina, “‘ who has been looking out 
fer a rich banker, and could probably have brought things to 
an arrangement, what shall I say to him?” “ Tell him, that 
riches alone will not secure felicity.” ‘ And M. De Luzzi, who 
has her interest so much at heart. and feels so miserable at the 
idea of any thing mean or vulgar, what shall I tell. him?” 
“ Advise him to pay his debts,” returned M. Auberton, losing 
all patience at their impertinence. ‘ Gabrielle has married to 
please herself, and not them: she has suffered enough already, 
at seeing her old father despised by his great relations, to imi- 
tate your example.” This observation, uttered in a severe 
tone by the old man, served effectually to silence his arrogant 
daughters, and occasioned them as much embarrassment as 
they were capable of feeling. The entrance of Franval put a 
stop to the conversation; and, with the urbanity natural to his 
character, he made himself so agreeable to the sisters, that 
when they departed, they could not help declaring, that he 
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certainly appeared very amiable, and that it was a thousand 
pities he should be nothing but an obscure lawyer. 

In the course of a few years after the marriage of his last 
daughter, M. Auburton retired from business, and accepted the 
pressing invitation of Franval, to make one of his family: 
it was then that he fully learned to appreciate the character of 
this excellent young man, who, by assidious application, had 
attained to a high degree of eminence in his profession; had 
considerably augmented his income; and, by habits of the 
strictest regularity, had secured the respect and esteem of all 
who knew him,—A tender and attentive husband, a fond fa- 
ther, and a respectfully-affectionate son-in-law, his dwelling 
was the abode of peace and domestic pleasure. Happy indeed 
was the lot of Gabrielle! Far otherwise was that of her less 
prudent sisters. The Baron D’Ostalis, who had given into 
every vice sanctioned by rank and fashion, found himself in- 
volved in difficulties which he scarcely knew how to surmount, 
and perpetual altercations with his lady rendered home a scene 
of disgust to him; and, profiting by a declaration of hostilities 
between France and his native country, he entered the army, 
and was killed in the first campaign; leaving his proud, but 
miserable wife almost destitute, with one helpless infant to 
support. 

D’Ostange, whose expenditure and foolish ostentation had 
considerably outrun his income, having engaged in some 
unsuccessful speculations, found himself obliged to fly the 
country, and sought to retrieve his tottering fortunes in the 
land of adventurers; the situation of his wife not permitting 
her to accompany him, he promised to send for her as svon 
as he should find himself eligibly settled; but this promise, if 
intended, he lived not to perform, for he fell a victim to the 
climate shortly after his arrival in America; leaving his wile, 
still young and handsome, with three infants, the eldest of 
which was not six years of age. 

The elegant Luzzi, who abhorred every thing mean and 
vulgar, soon discovered that his wife was no longer the fasci- 
nating creature he had courted; her form was awkwardly 
clumsy, her conversation insipid, her dress ill chosen, and put 
on with less care since she had become a mother. Her ac- 
complishments, though passable in a domestic party, were not 
such as to attract general notice ; and he soon attached himscif 
to an actress of note, whose attractions and bewitching talents 
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were the theme of public prints, and the topic of general con- 
versation; upon her he lavished the fortune his wife brought 
him. His intrigue with this celebrated beauty at length ex- 
citing the jealousy of an unsuccessful admirer, occasioned a 
ducl, in which Luzzi fell; leaving the unhappy Georgina to 
deplore his loss, not indeed with the affection of a tenderly- 
attached wife, but with the selfish feelings of a mortified child, 
robbed of its plaything, and incapable of reflecting on the 
frivolity of the object for which it laments. 

Seriously affeeted by the misfortunes of her ‘sisters, Ga- 
brielle was too delicate to importune Franval npon their ac- 
count. She knew that they had always treated him with con- 
tempt and hauteur, and therefore could scarcely expect that 
he would extend his accustomed liberality towards them, 
merely because they were her sisters; still their deplorable 
condition drew from her many a sigh, and robbed her of many 
an hour’s rest. From her own private purse she relieved their 
most pressing necessities; but, even in so doing, she feared 
she was acting with duplicity towards the best of husbands; 
and this constant anxiety preyed upon her spirits to such a 
degrec, that her health was materially impaired; and Franval, 
ever solicitous about her, if he noticed the slightest change in 
her countenance, began to be seriously alarmed, and insisted 
upon her removing into the country, where he had, unknown 
to her, recently purchased a spacious and elegant mansion. 
This proposal, though at another time it would have consti- 
tuted her greatest pleasure, Gabrielle now would fain have 
declined; she knew, that by removing to a distance, she should 
lose many opportunities of relieving her distressed sisters, nor 
could she wholly conceal her reluctance from her anxious hus- 
band. Perceiving that it gave him both surprise and pain, 
she resolved no longer to conceal her real cause of uneasiness, 
and enireating his forgiveness for the only deception she had 
ever practised, the only concealment she had ever had upon 
her mind, since their marriage, she confessed that the know- 
ledge of her sisters’ destitute state, was the real cause of that 
change in ber appearance, which he attributed to ill health; 
and that it was only in the hope of rendering them some trifling 
assistance, from time to time, that she wished to remain in 
Paris. 

Franval heard her with apparent indifference, and said he 
was far from condemning her for what she had done; but al- 
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leged, that he thought she would recover her health and spirits 
much better in the country; and, that when there, they could 
talk the subject over at their leisure, and consider how far 
they could with prudence assist her sisters. Gabrielle could 
say no more; she rather expected him to have entered more 
warmly into her feelings, but she could not forget the little 
claim they had upon his generosity or consideration. 

Every thing being arranged for their departure, they set 
out at an early hour on the day appointed, and reached their 
new habitation in a short time. Franval assisted his wife to 
alight: she no sooner beheld the edifice, than she exclaimed, 
“ This is a beautiful place! but we shall find the house much 
too large, I fear: I expected to have seen a mere cottage.” 
“Suspend your judgment,” said Iranval, smiling; I did not 
wish to seclude you entirely; we must give our neighbours a 
good idea of our hospitality, by making them welcome.” 

When they entered the first apartment, Gabrielle experi- 
enced a most gratifying surprise, for she beheld the portrait 
of her father, her loved father, who had for three years been 
numbered with the dead. Her tears flowed as she gazed on 
his respected features. After suffering her to indulge in her 
emotion for a few moments, Franval drew her gently away 
into another apartment, where hung a painting, which, to him, 
was of still deeper interest. In this piece, Gabrielle was her- 
self represented in the simple habit of her early youth, in one 
of the work-rooms of her father’s cotton manufactory, and 
distributing to the distressed artizans small sums of money, 
the price of her own jewels, which she had sold to relieve 
their necessities during a severe winter, in which their regular 
wages could not be made adequate to their support. ‘ This,” 
said Franval, pressing her hand affectionately, “is the most 
valuable piece in my collection; I shall defer shewing you the 
rest, until we have more leisure. The heart of Gabrielle 
swelled with emotions of joy at finding that Franval, even in 
his highest prosperity, was not ashamed of her humble origin; 
but how was her gratitude increased, when, on leading her to 
view the upper apartments, she saw that they were separated 
into four distinct suites, and over three of the doors leading to 
these apartments were written the names of her sisters! 
“What does this mean?” she enquired eagerly, turning to her 
husband, “It means, my Gabrielle, that your house shall 
henceforth be their home, at least as long as they can feel com- 
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fortable in the participation of our calm, domestic enjoyments.” 
“Qh, you are too good!” exclaimed Gabrielle, “ This is, 
indeed, more than I could have expected, even from you,” 
“Come, come,” said Franval, hurrying her on, “ you must 
not loiter thus: I have more to shew you yet.” He then led 
the way into the pleasure-ground towards a grove of acacias, 
in the midst of which stood an alcove—*‘ Tread softly,” said 
Franval, “ or you will disturb my young family.” Gabrielle, 
without knowing the meaning of his injunction, did as she was 
desired, and found herself unexpectedly in the midst of a 
most interesting and picturesque groupe,—her three sisters, 
surrounded by their children, who were forming garlands of the 
blooming flowers which grew in profusion round them; in an 
instant, they encircled her in their arms, and overpowered her 
with their animated expressions of gratitude. ‘‘ You owe no- 
thing to me,” said she, embracing them in turn, “ It is Franval, 
my dear Franval, who has done all this unknown to me. Oh! 
my sisters! return his kindness, by abjuring all your former 
erroneous opinions, and making yourselves happy here.; let us 
renew all the happy confidence of our early youth, and unite in 
studying only to contribute to the happiness of him who has 
thus reunited us.” ‘‘ We do abjure them,” they all exclaimed 
with enthusiasm, “ and we will henceforward devote ourselves 
to your service; the education of our children will be our re- 
creation, and we shall never forget the lesson which sad ex- 
perience has taught us, that pride, ambition, and self-conceit, 
will bring their own punishment; while you, Gabrielle, may 
exult in the reflection, that you owe your happiness to that 
prudence which regulated your conduct, and made you study 
only the real worth of him you chose for a husband.” Franval, 
after making affectionate acknowledgements for praises, in 
which he believed them to be sincere, explained to Gabrielle, 
how he had contrived to afford her this agreeable surprise. 
The happy party then returned to the saloon, where refresh- 
meats were prepared for them; and the remainder of the day 
was devoted to festivity. The three sisters remained with 
Gabrielle until, improved by her excellent example and judi- 
cious advice, they had the good fortune to form eligible esta- 
blishments; nor did they ever cease to feel respect and gra- 
titude for the amiable Franval, who had repaid their scorn with 
benefits, and proved himself their truest friend and greatest 
bencfactor. 
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THE SPIRIT OF HISTORY ; 


OR, 


Wistorical Essays 


ON GREAT EVENTS RESULTING FROM MINUTE CAUSES. 


(Continued from page 318, Vol. X.) 





The infirmities of Sibille, wife of Charlemagne, occasion the es- 
tablishment of the German Empire. 


Perin LE Brer, or the Short, on account of his courage, 
had been crowned king of France, and maintained himself 
ca the throne. Charlemagne and Carloman, his sons, divided 
his estates between themselves. Some of the nobility, who 
thought that the youth of the two new kings afforded a fa- 
vourable opportunity of shaking off the yoke which Pepin 
had imposed upon them, rose in arms, and caused Aquitaine 
and the Gascons to revolt; but Charles, equally active, vigi- 
lant, and courageous, hastened to march against them. He 
dispersed their armies, and brought them prisoners to his 
camp. This victory, which evinced his superior military ta- 
lents, caused all the sovereigns of Europe to tremble. 

Didier, king of the Lombards, sought an alliance with the 
prince, whom he had proposed to attack, and offered him his 
daughter, Sibille, in marriage. To this effect, he had recourse 
to the interference of Berthruda, mother to Charlemagne, 
whom he knew to enjoy a great influence over the mind of 
her son; and Charles married Sibille, notwithstanding the 
efforts of Pope Stephen IV. who knowing how inimical this 
alliance would prove to his interest, employed invectives and 
menaces to bar its execution. 

Sibille was subject to certain infirmities which soon dis- 
gusted her husband: he divorced her, and married Hilde- 
garde, who was of an illustrious family among the Sucoes. 

Meanwhile Carloman died at Samancy near Laon, leaving 
two sons, Pepin and Siagre; but all the French, who admired 
the virtues of Charles, would have no other king. Geberge, 
the widow of Carloman, apprehensive lest her two sons should 
undergo a similar fate to that which had befallen the children of 
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several kings, sought a refuge with them in the dominions of 
the king of Lombardy. 

Didier conceived that this step of the widowed queen afforded 
him a pretence to avenge the insult offered to his daughter; 
and he, therefore, welcomed the fugitive queen with great 
satisfaction. He levied anarmy, and endeavoured to procure 
such allies as were capable of seconding him in his enter- 

ize. When his measures appeared to be well concerted, he 
demanded of the Pope to crown Carloman’s sons kings of 
Austrasia. The papal chair was held at the time, by Adrian I. 
aman of great abilities and firmness. This pontiff, who knew 
what a difference was to be made between Charles and Didier, 
constantly refused to comply with the king of Lombardy’s 
proposal, and sent to request assistance from Charles. Didier, 
at the head of a formidable army, marched to besiege Rome. 
Charles, at the head of the French, defeated the Lombards, 
who attempted to oppose his passage over the Alps, cut them 
to pieces, pursued Didier, who had retreated to Pavia, took 
him prisoner, assumed the title of king of the Lombards, and 
confirmed the donation made by Pepin to the Pope, retain- 
ing, however, for himself the sovereign authority in Rome, 
and in the other parts of Italy. His power, his zeal for the 
religion, and his respect for those who occupied the chair 
of St. Peter, suggested to the Pope the idea of proclaiming 
him Emperor of the West. Pope Leo III. seized the oppor- 
tunity of that monarch visiting Rome, to place the imperial 
crown on his head, and to proclaim him Emperor of the Ro- 
mans, a ceremony which was performed with the unanimous 


consent of the people and of the clergy. Such was the origin 
of the German Empire. 





A Chan of Tartary drops a piece of meat on the ground, which 
occasions the discovery of salt in Asia. 


The use of salt, if we are to credit the historians of Tar- 
tary, was unknown for a long time in Asia. The ‘Tartars 
were entirely unacquainted with its properties prior to the 
reign of Tannac-Chan. This prince had gone a-hunting one 
day, and, after killing a great quantity of game, was seized 
with such a keen appetite, that he alighted in the middle of 
the fields, and ordered some of his attendants to light a fire, 
and to broil some. Having accidently let fall a piece to the 
ground, and his hunger not allowing him time enough to wipe 
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it well, he carried it to his mouth, and found it more sa- 
voury than the rest, as it tasted a little of salt. 

As he was a man of great sense, he reflected on his dis- 
covery, and ordered a certain quantity of that earth to be 
taken away, out of which some skilful chymist succeeded in 
extracting salt, which the Tartars got in the habit of using 
at their meals. This Chan is said to have made several 
other discoveries in natural history. 


A young girl, who goes every morning to fill her pitcher at a 
spring, is the occasion of a Tartar prince arming himself against 
the Chan, his father, who is slain in battle. 


Ogus, son to Cara-Chan, from his earliest youth, evinced 
proofs of his future greatness; nay, according to the custom 
of always ascribing something marvellous to the birth of the 
great, it was said, that this prince’s face, when he came into 
the world, shone as bright as the sun. The historians of his 
country tell us, that he was scarcely out of his infancy, when 
all the neighbouring monarchs offered their daughters in mar- 
riage to him. Cara, his father, who consulted his interest 
in preference to the inclination of his son, forced him to 
marry the daughter of one Cavar, who possessed immense 
demesnes, and whose enmity was as dangerous, as his friend- 
ship might prove useful to him. This marriage, contracted 
through violence, was very unhappy. Ogus could not bear 
his wife. In vain, to gain his affection, did she lavish upon 
him the most endearing caresses; all her endeavours appeared 
to Ogus as so many insupportable importunities, which only 
served to increase his aversion. 

One day, that the prince was out a-hunting, he, on a sud- 
den, felt extremely thirsty, and was in search of a spring to 
quench his thirst, when he perceived a young girl, carrying 
a pitcher full of water. He drew near her, and enquired of 
her where he could get something to drink; she presented 
to him her pitcher. Her modesty, graces, and extraordinary 
beauty, made a deep impression on the heart of Ogus. He 
stood gazing so attentively at the fair stranger, that he no 
longer thought of his thirst, or of the water he held in his 
hand. The prince was a very handsome man himself, and 
his noble aspect spoke his rank. The young girl did not be- 
hold him with indifference, especially as she was sensible of the 
impression she had made upon his heart; and, notwithstand- 
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ing her extreme modesty, she could not abstain lifting up her 
eyes occasionally to look at him. This dumb language was 
interrupted by the prince’s suite, who had long been in search 
of him. The young maid, unaccustomed to see so many 
people, returned to her home. The prinee, for a time, fol- 
lowed her with his eyes; the moment she got out of sight, 
he turned round and sighed. 

His officers easily found out the cause of his sadness; the 
beauty of her whom they had just seen with him made it very 
plain. ‘The young prince, who now could enjoy no other 
pleasure besides that of thinking of the fair unknown, soon 
gave up the chace to indulge his amorous cogitations. When 
left alone, his heart experienced the agitation to which all 
lovers are subject; to the desire of possessing the amiable 
object, succeeded the fear of never seeing her again, or of 
not being loved by her. His imagination depicted her still 
more beautiful than he had seen her. In this situation it 
was he spent the remainder of the day and the whole night. 


( To be continued.) 
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HINTS 


ADDRESSED TO MISTRESSES OF FAMILIES IN THE MIDDLE WALKS 
OF SOCIETY. 


THERE are two kinds of labour in the performance of 
which female servants are obtruded on the sight of passengers, 
that are peculiarly reprehensible on the grounds of danger 
and indecency. The first and most criminal, consists in suf- 
fering or compelling female servants to clean the outsides of 
windows, sometimes up three stories high, and frequently on 
the first and second floor. Not only are the persons of such 
females unavoidably exposed in a most indecent manner, 
but their danger is so striking, that the passenger, as he sur- 
veys the indiscreet or unfortunate menial, trembles at the 
sight, expecting every instant to see her fall, dashed on the 
pavement, or impaled on the iron railing below. Although 
it is possible, in some cases, such exhibitions may have arisen 
from the too daring spirit of the female servant, and too ear- 
nesta wish to render herself useful, it is certain that many 
instances occur where females are compelled to perform this 
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labour, fit only for men, and those properly provided with 
stages, and that many timid females have fallen, and mi- 
serably perished. A reference to the registers of hospitals, 
and the prints of the day, would prove that many victims 
are thus sacrificed every year in London, either by their own 
jmprudence, or by the unfeeling disposition of their mistresses. 
Scarcely a, week passes but to one or other of the principal 
hospitals of the metropolis some poor person is borne, who 
has fallen from the ledges of windows, either by vertigo or 
accident. 

The second objectionable employment allotted to females, 
is more fatalin its effeets, though less terrific in its process, 
namely, that of compelling them to scour upon their knees, 
not only large flights of stone steps, but extensive paved 
foot-paths; a species of cleanliness commendable in itself, if 
performed by long scrubbing brushes, yet fatal to the health of 
females, occasioning violent rheumatic disorders, contraction 
of the sinews, perpetual lameness, and not unfrequently giv- 
ing rise to that dreadful disease, called white swellings. The 
principal source of this inhuman employment originates in a 
weak pride to see the steps and pavement rubbed white with 
hearth stone or pipe-clay, which is evidently a false taste, 
for the stone appears much better in its natural colour. The 
housewives of Holland are proverbial for excessive nicety in 
those matters; and the jet black brilliancy of the windows 
shame the foul and dingy appearance of those of London; 
yet they affect all these important embellishments without 
danger, without injury, and without indecency, by means of port- 
able engines and long brushes. And as every laudable degree 
of cleanliness can be obtained without exposing females on 
the outside of windows, standing on the narrow breadth of 
the window-ledge, or destroying their health by kneeling for 
an hour or two at a time, on cold, wet stones, it is devoutly 
wished that those household matrons who have it most in 
their power to check practices that are no less disgraceful 
to those females who enforce them, than destructive to the 
unfortunate sufferers themselves, would exert their influence to 
prevent a continuance of a custom alike derogatory to their 
taste and humanity. 


VOL. XIl.—S, I. 
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REVIEW OF NEW WORKS. 





MEMOIR or tHE Rev. HENRY MARTYN, B. D. late 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Chaplain to 
the Hon. East India Company; 4th Edition, 12mo. 12s. 
Hatchard and Son. 


As the amiable subject of this Memoir is probably unknown 
to many of our readers, a short account of him may not, perhaps, 
be uninteresting to them; but as we cannot preface our intro- 
duction of him in a more appropriate manner than his bio- 
grapher has done, we shall quote his words ;—“ It has been 
well observed by one, (Pascal), who took a profound view of 
human nature, that there are three very different orbits in 
which great men move. and shine; and, that each sphere of 
greatness has its respective admirers. There are those, who, 
as heroes, fill the world with exploits; they are greeted by the 
acclamations of the multitude; they are ennobled whilst living, 
and their names descend with lustre to posterity. Others 
there are, who, by the brilliancy of their imagination, or the 
vigour of their intellect, attain to honour of a purer and higher 
kind; the fame of these is confined to a more select number; 
all have not a discriminating sense of their merit. <A third 
description there is, distinct from the former, and far more 
exalted than either, whose excellence consists in a renuncia- 
tion of themselves, and a compassionate love of mankind. In 
this order the Saviour of the world was pleased to appear; and 
those persons obtain the highest rank in it, who, by his grace, 
are enabled most closely to imitate his example.” Mr. Martyn 
was a young man of very superior abilities, and most excellent 
disposition. He was entered of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
in the year 1797; and very soon distinguished himself in the 
most conspicuous and laudable manner; by the acquisition of 
some of the highest academic honours which that University 
bestows. He had scarcely attained his twentieth year, when 
he congeived the resolution of becoming a Chureh missionary ; 
which resolution, (having been appointed Chaplain to the East 
India Company,) he, in direct opposition to the advice and 
even entreaties of the greatest number of his friends, carried 
into effect, almost immediately after his having taken priest’s 
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orders. Unhappily, the sultry climate of Asia, joined to the 
most unremitting exertions of mind and body, together with a 
naturally delicate constitution, terminated his existence at the 
early age of thirty-two; but not before he had completed a 
work which will serve to perpetuate his name through ages— 
the translation of the New Testament, the Parables, and a 
great part of the Liturgy, into Hindostanic, and that of the 
two former into the Persian language. It is not, however, 
the mere circumstance of his embracing the painful life of a 
missionary, nor his consequent perseverance in the labours ot 
his ministry, that entitle him to particular consideration, for 
numbers like him have done the same, and, like him, have fallen 
martyrs to the cause; but it is his extraordinary self-denial, 
his renunciation, in the very flower of youth, of high honour, 
of almost certain emolument, and of every tender and delight- 
ful tie, at the suggestions of preconceived duty, that claim 
our admiration, sympathy, and respect. 

A considerable degree of information respecting the moral 
state of countries which we are but little acquainted with, 
is interspersed through this volume, and many parts of it are 
extremely interesting; but it principally consists of extracts 
from a journal, which the late Mr. Martyn had been in the 
habit of keeping for several years. We cannot say we alto- 
gether approve of the plan, and certainly we should, on many 
accounts, be sorry to see it commonly adopted; for we think 
there is frequently some degree of indelicacy in publishing to 
the world the private reflections of a man, which were probably 
recorded with a view only to his own improvement, or con- 
sidered solely as an aecount between Itis conscience and his 
Maker; and, independent of this, circumstances so materially 
affect us, that the thoughts and feelings of one period of our 
life seldom accord with those of another; but viewed through 
the medium of years, assume a very different aspect, and create 
very different sensations. Hence, we believe, few persons 
would wish to commit to the publie their past meditations 
without some previous eonsiderations ; and though this remark 
does not particularly point to the amiable object in question, 
yet we doubt, whether even he would not have suppressed 
some things which have appeared, or would not have written 
in a different manner, had he intended his Journal for any other 
purpose than his own immediate use. 
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There must also inevitably be an. egotism, and of course a 
monotony, in a journal which even the most varied life cannot 
altogether obviate; and, in cases like this, where the writer’s 
private feelings constitute the principal, and sometimes the 
only subject, it can scarcely fail of becoming occasionally 
insipid and irksome. Under these circumstances, as far as 
our own taste is concerned, we should certainly have preferred 
a judicious compilation from the materials before us, which 
are sufficiently interesting to have made the work extremely 
valuable, and more generally acceptable; but as it is, we 
have perused it with considerable satisfaction, and we may 
venture to affirm, that, though many into whose hands this 
Memoir may fall, will essentially differ in some points of 
faith from the exemplary subject of it, no one will read it 
without feelings of the sincerest respect for his character, 
nor, probably, without a wish to imitate him in practice, though 
they cannot agree with him in opinion. Among the admirers 
of Evangelical doctrine, in particular, and the advocates for the 
Missionary Societies, this volume will be read with avidity; 
and will, we make no doubt, meet with extensive and rapid 
circulation. 


POEMS, pescriPtive of RURAL LIFE anp SCENERY. 
by JoHN CLARE. 12mo. pp. 222. Taylor and Hessey. 








WE should fail in our duty to the public, and to humble, but 
extraordinary merit, if we did not take the earliest opportunity 
of noticing this interesting volume. Its author is a North- 
aimptonshire peasant, descended from the very poorest parents, 
and deriving his own subsistence from daily labour; unassisted, 
however, by any advantage of birth situation, or educationj; 
but gifted with strong natural powers of mind and intuitive 
genius, he has produced a collection of poems, which would 
not have disgraced many, whose opportunities of knowledge 
have, been infinitely greater, and from whom much more 
might reasonably be expected. He very early shewed a great 
desire for information; but this seemed a blessing entirely out 
of his reach. Industry at length overcame the obstacles 
which poverty had strewed in his way; and from working over 
hours with his father as a thrasher, and performing every little 
service he could possibly execute, he was enabled to put him- 
self for a short time to a village-school; and with the aid of 
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occasional presents, which he received for good behaviour, in 
addition to what he gained by his extra labour, he even ob- 
tained sufficient to purchase a few books; and thus laid the 
foundation, we sincerely hope, of future comfort and honour- 
able distinction. 

One of his companions having shewn him “Thomson’s 
Seasons,” the natural bent of his mind at once discovered 
itself; he read it with the avidity of awakened genius, and 
from that hour, poetry occupied all his thoughts; he resolved 
to possess the enchanting volume himself; and his first attempt 
at rhyme was on the happy morning which made him master 
of his long-coveted treasure. Accident alone rescued the efiu- 
sions of his muse from oblivion. A respectable bookseller at 
Stamford, having seen the sonnet to Evening, in part of a 
letter, signed I, C. Helpstone, was induced to seek out its 
writer; and having done so, he was so well pleased with many 
other pieces whith were shewn him, that he forwarded a large 
collection to the publishers, who selected such as they approved 
of; and the volume which they composed, was immediately 
printed for the benefit of its meritorious author, Situated as 
Mr. Clare has been, it would be almost ridiculous to expect 
meeting with sublime ideas, exquisite imagery, or highly- 
finished composition; these are principally the fruit of long 
cultivation, and but seldom possessed by any one; but we are 
convinced that no liberal or discriminating reader will be dis- 
appointed in the perusal of these poems, which may with great 
justice be considered as pleasing, unaffected, and sometimes 
even elegant effusions, distinguished throughout with marks of 
true poetic taste, good sense, and correct feeling ; and, as such, 
we warmly recommend them to every lover of genius, and 
every friend of unprotected merit. We subjoin the following 
sonnet, which is a very early production; and feel assured, 
that it will not be read without pleasure: 


TO A PRIMROSE. 
Welcome, pale primrose, starting up between 
Dead matted leaves of oak, and ash, that strew 
The every lawn, the wood, and spinney, through, 
’Mid creeping moss, and ivy’s darker green. 
How much thy presence beautifies the ground! 
How sweet thy modest, unaffected pride 
Glows on the sunny bank and wood’s warm side! 
And where thy fairy flow’rs in groupes are found, 
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The school-boy roams enchantedly along, 
Plucking the fairest with a rude delight; 

While the meek shepherd stops his simple song, 
To gaze a moment on the pleasing sight ;— 
O’erjoy’d to see the flow’rs that truly bring 

The welcome news of sweet returning Spring. 


LETTERS rrom a MOTHER To HER DAUGHTER ar, or 
coinc To SCHOOL. Pointing out the Duties towards her 
Maker, her Governess, her School-fellows, and _ herself. 
By Mrs. J. A. Sarcant. Dedicated, by permission, to 
Mrs. Babington, of Whiteland’s-house, King’s-road, Chelsea. 
Price 3s. in box and gilt edges, or bound. With this small 
volume is given a Presentation Leaf. London: printed for 
Wetton and Jarvis, 


Tue following opinion of this little work we have extracted 
from a popular review. 

This is a very well-meant publication ; the principles it en- 
forces are of the purest kind; and it is a book, which, put 
into the hands of the young, is well calculated te render them 
useful ang virtuous members of society. We have rather an 
indifferent opinion of many of the seminaries for the education 
of females—and yet how much depends upon them! Mrs. 
Sargant’s earnest and maternal exhortations will be a valuable 
companion to all whose instruction is confined to strangers; 
and those governesses, who most ably and conscientiously 


discharge their important duties, will be glad of so pure an 
assistant. 


HINTS for the Improvement of Earty EpvucatTion and 


Nursery Discipiine. 3rd Edition. 3s. 6d. Hatchard and 
Son. 


LETTERS on the Importance, Duty, and Advantages of 
Karey Risinc. 2nd Edition. 6s. -Taylor and Hessey. 


THe FAMILY MANSION, By Mrs. Taytor, of Ongar. 
_ 5s. 6d. Taylor and Hessey. 


THEse volumes are all worthy of commendation, but par- 
ticularly the first, which ought to be in the hands of every 


young mother, and of every young person who undertakes 
the responsible office of Nursery Governess. 
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EPITOME OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
FOR MARCH, 1820. 


Tue general election is not yet closed; but so far as it has 
proceeded, the friends of liberty have reason to congratulate 
themselves upon a powerful accession in the new House of 
Commons to the popular cause. A considerable number of 
the members of the late Parliament, who always voted with 
ministers, have either retired, or lost their elections; and a 
large majority of the members already returned are men of 
sound, independent principles, who are not likely to be swayed 
either by venal motives, or party spirit. We are sure the in- 
terests of the nation will not suffer in their hands. Reports 
have been circulated, that ministers mean to propose an aug- 
mentation of the Civil List; these reports are declared by their 
party to be void of foundation; and we hope they will prove so; 
for we really do not see how England, in her present exhausted 
state, can bear any additional burthens; but we cannot forget 
that ministers, who may certainly be termed men of ways and 
means, have often succeeded, by indirect methods, in impos- 
ing burthens upon poor John Bull, which, with all his patience 
and good-nature, he would not have submitted to, if they 
had been directly proposed. We hope that, if any thing of 
this kind should be attempted on the present occasion, it will 
be firmly resisted. The new Parliament are, indeed, likely 
to be occupied with matters of more moment, than compli- 
menting the crown by the grant of an additional sum, which 
cannot be wrung from the people without depriving the mid- 
dling and lower classes, not only of comforts, but of actual 
necessaries. The nation calls aloud for Parliamentary Re- 
form; its necessity is admitted by all who do not fatten upon 
the present corrupt system; many of the candidates have 
pledged themselves to promote it to the utmost of: their 
power; and we hope, that, in the ensuing Session of Parlia- 
ment, means will be taken to procure for the people that 
redress they have so long prayed for in vain. 

Home news, as far as it respects England, may be com- 
prised in a very brief space; home trade, which had began 
to revive a little, is now very much depressed; but we do 
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not lay any stress upon this circumstance, because it is, in 
fact, the natural consequence of the general election; but 
we are truly sorry to observe, that the demand for our goods 
in foreign markets is more slack than ever. 

March 18th. We copy from the German papers the following 
article, which we sincerely hope will prove to be unfounded :— 
It is believed, that the affairs of a lady of .very high rank 
will be arranged in the following manner—namely, that the 
allowance which she has hitherto receivcd will be doubted, 
to be paid in any place on the continent that she may de- 
sire, and that a sufficient sum will also be allowed for the 
payment of her debts. It is said, that she will chuse Pa- 
lermo as the place of her future residence. We hope, that 
the situation of the illustrious person here alluded to will be 
one of the first concerns of the new Parliament; if innocent, 
why should she be forced to live in exile? and that she is 
innocent, there can be no doubt; for her enemies want nei- 
ther the will nor the means to prove her guilt, if such guilt 
existed. ‘ 

March 19th. A special commission has been issued for the 
trial of the Cato-street conspirators, which is expected to take 
place in the first or second week in April, at the Old Bailey. 

The royal physicians are said to have recommended the 
aperient waters of Cheltenham to his Majesty: it is expected 
that he will proceed very soon to that place from Brighton, 
and will not return to Londcn till after the termination of the 
election. 

March 2ist. The disturbances in Ireland’ are now, in some 
degree, quelled; but we are concerned to state, that they 
had previously arisen to a very alarming height; and, even 
now, we fear that the present calm is but little likely to be 
lasting, because the disturbances have not originated in disaf- 
fection, but distress, At the assizes of Roscommon, several 
unfortunate and misguided wretches have atoned with their 
lives for their breach of the law. Eight others were or- 
dered for transportation; and afew, convicted of misdemeanout 
only, are to undergo the severe sentence of repeated flogging 
and long imprisonment. 

March 20th. The Spanish Revolution is at length com- 
pleted, and, most happily, without bloodshed. Ferdinand has 
accepted the Constitution; he deferred doing so, however, till 
the Inst moment; but when he saw that the people were una- 
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nimous in supporting it, that the Royalist generals did not 
dare to lead their troops against the insurgents, for fear they 
should pass over to them, and that the crown would be torn 
from his brow, if he longer hesitated, he conceded so far as 
to issue a decree for the convocation of the Cortes. But 
this was not enough to satisfy the people; they demanded 
loudly the Constitution of 1812, which Ferdinand has latterly 
made it treason to mention; it was, however, no time tor 
him to hesitate, and he accordingly issued a second decree, 
of which the following is a copy: it appeared in the extraor- 
dinary Gazette of Madrid, on Wednesday, the 8thof March:— 

“To avoid the delay which might take place in conse- 
quence of the uncertainties which my decree for the imme- 
diate convocation of the Cortes may experience in council, 
and the public will being generally pronounced, I have de- 
cided upon swearing to the Constitution promulgated by the 
general and extraordinary Cortes, in the year 1812.” 

This decree completely satisfied the people; the king shewed 
himself on the terrace of the palace in the evening; and, for 
the first time for a long period, was welcomed with enthu- 
siasm. The Grand Inquisitor has received from his Majesty in 
council a notice, in the king’s hand-writing, signifying to him, 
that his functions had ceased, and that the Inquisition no longer 
existed. Hostilities have ceased in all parts of Spain between 
the Royalist and Revolutionary troops, and every thing seems 
to promise that the present happy state of affairs is likely 
to be permanent. 

March 22d. Accounts from Spain state, that Ferdinand has 
proceeded to the nomination of a new administration; the 
leading offices of which are to be filled by Agar, Garay, and 
O’Donojus. 

Paris, March 16th. In a sitting of the Chamber of Deputies, 
on Wednesday, the discussion of the projet de loi, for giving a 
power of imprisonment to ministers in particular cases, was 
concluded. The projet was adopted by a majority of 19 votes, 
the number being 134 against 115. 

There is every appearance that a repressive law affecting the 
public journals, will also receive the sanction of the Chamber. 

-March 22d. A report is in general circulation, that M. de 
Cazes is about to be recalled. 
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Among the many excellent inventions of the present day, 
we beg leave to draw our fair readers’ attention to Mr. 
Wuite.ey’s Kitchen Rance and Apparatus for Cookine, 
Wasuine, &c. by Steam, which, as far as we are able to 
judge, seems well worthy their consideration. It is equally 
suited for large or small establishments, and possesses this 
great advantage, that it is so simple in its construction, yet 
so certain in its operation, that the bricklayer (which is so 
frequently the case in similar inventions) cannot err in fixing 
it, nor is it possible for the servants to mismanage it. We 
need not expatiate on the preference to be given to the ap- 
plication of steam for culinary purposes, as it is confessedly 
much more economical and cleanly than boiling in water. 
The plate shows a range five feet wide, with spit-racks, two 
winding cheeks, an oyen on the right hand, and boiler, with 
a double set of steamers upon it, on the left hand; also a 
steam-pipe from boiler to recess, on the side of fire-place, sup- 
plying three steamers and a hot-closet. 
The other plate shows the boiler attached to a kitchen- 
range, with an oven on the right. 
References to the plate— 
A-—The boiler at the back of the range. 
B—The steam-pipe leading to each department. 
C—The hot-plate, or stewing stove. 
D—The steam-kettles standing on a dresser in a recess. 
. E—A hot-closet under the dresser. 
F—Washing-tubs. | 
G—A wooden trough for boiling the clothes by steam. 
H—The cistern, with ball and cock, which keeps the boiler 
always supplied with water. 
I—The pipe for conveying the steam into the wash-tubs, 
and also a pipe for cold water. 
K—An ornamental cylinder to heat rooms by steam. 
L—A bath-room, with bath complete. 
M—An hydraulic pump, when necessary. 
N—The pipes for conveying the cold water from the pump 
to a cistern or bath. 
O—The pipes for carrying off the waste water. 
P—The drain for receiving the waste water. 
The whole may be seen in continual ase at the manufac- 
turer’s, No. 2, Rosamond-street, Clerkenwell, where respect- 
able references will be given. 
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THE DRAMA. 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


A MELO DRAMA, called “The Hebrew,” was produced at 
this house early in March; it professes to be taken from the 
delightful romance of Ivanhoe; and certainly, if altering the 
plot of that work, and mangling and distorting the principal 
incidents, constitute a resemblance, it may be said to be taken 
from it. Our limits will not permit us to enter into a detail 
of the plot, as given by Mr. Soane; some of the characters 
of the novel he has entirely omitted, and others he has strangely 
perverted and exaggerated ; for instance, the poor Templar, who 
had already enough to answer for, is loaded with the additional 
crime of intending by torture to wring from the Jew a sum 
of money. The language which he puts into the mouths of 
his personages is bombastic nonsense; yet there are some 
striking passages; one of which is where Rebecca is con- 
demned to the stake, and demands a champion; at this mo- 
ment, her father enters; and his paternal feelings, are, in this 
instance, well and happily expressed ; the other is a scene in the 
Jew’s chamber, in Cedric’s castle, in which Sir Brian enters in 
the disguise of the Palmer; this is really a fine scene; it may 
be pronounced a diamond among rubbish. We were ex- 
ceedingly disgusted throughout the whole play with the fre- 
quent mention of, and appeals to, the Supreme Being; and 
we know not how to reprobate in terms strong enough the 
Jubilate Deo, sung by the Neophites, in the last scene. Such 
a mockery of the Almighty we never before witnessed within 
the walls of a theatre, and we hope we never shall again, 

The performers were generally entitled to praise. Kean 
was the great pillar of the piece. The Prior was extremely 
well supported by Pope. Ivanhoe and the Templar, (Penley 
and Hamblin,) were respectable. Harley, who has a great 
deal of genuine comedy about him, had no opportunity of 
shewing it in the miserable sketch of Wamba. Oxberry made 
a very good Friar Tuck; and Cedric, who does not bear the 
smallest resemblance to the Saxon or Scot, was well supported 
by Holland. Mrs. West was a delightful Rebecca; she trans- 
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fused, in some degree, the spirit of the original character into 
her part, particularly in the parapet scene, which she played 


inimitably. 








COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 


A DRAMA, under the title of Ivanhoe, has also been produced 
at this theatre; it deviates less widely from the plot of the no- 
vel than the Hebrew, and was very favourably received. As a 
melo-drama, it certainly has merit; but we are among the old- 
fashioned few, who grieve to see our regular theatres degraded 
by such exhibitions, Every thing was done that could contri- 
bute to its success; it was strongly cast, and aided by pretty 
music and beautiful scenery; C. Kemble was an admirable 
representative of the chivalrous Ivanhoe. Macready was at 
home in Front de Bauf; he is certainly admirable in characters 
of that description. Emery sustained his comic fame in Friar 
Tuck, Egerton’s Cedric had all the bluntness and stern inte- 
grity of the original; and the Outlaws, though indifferent re- 
presentatives of Robin and his merry archers, executed some 
glees and choruses very well. Mr. W. Turner was a most 
correct representative of the original Isaac; he was equally 
true to nature in, the servility, cunning, and avarice of the 
Jew, as in the strong expression of his paternal feelings. ° 
Miss Foote was exceedingly interesting and spirited in Re- 
becca. Miss Stevens’s charming voice atoned for her want 
of dignity and grace in the Lady Rowena; and Mrs. Faucit 
pourtrayed Ulrica with great truth and skill. 

A very lively farce, from the pen of Richard Jones, cailed 
** Too late for Dinner,” was brought out at this house towards 
the Jatter end of February, and has been very successful. 
It abounds with droll incident and laughable equivoque. The 
author himself supported the principal character with his 
usual spirit and animation. Emery, as a Yorkshire servant, 
who is studying French, was inimitable; his pronunciation of 
that language was sufficient to discompose the risible muscles 
of the sourest critit alive. Liston’s Twill was a most ludicrous 
portrait of a vulgar dandy. The other characters were well 
supported, and the piece promises to be attractive during the 
season, 
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THE 


MIRROR OF FASHION 


FOR APRIL, 1820. 





WALKING DRESS. 


A ROUND dress, composed of grey bombasin: the skirt is 
gored, and moderately wide; it is also longer than they have 
lately been worn; it is finished round the bottom by two rows 
of grey satin trimming, of a new pattern, as our readers will 
perceive by our print; each row is headed by a rouleau of grey 
satin. The body is high, the waist long, the back plain, and 
the fronts tight to the shape; the collar is high at the back of 
the neck, but more shallow before. Long sleeve, rather tight 
to the arm, finished at the wrist with grey satin rouleauz, The 
epaulette is composed of grey satin; it is set in very full, and 
the fulness is divided into puffs by rouleaux of the same material 
placed lengthwise. Head-dress, a grey satin bonnet, lined 
with white satin; it is worn rather off the face; the brim is of 
a very moderate size, and the crown low; a rich plume of grey 
feathers is placed in front of the crown, and it ties under the 
chin with grey satin strings. Very full white crape ruff, and 
narrow ruffles of the same material. Gloves and shoes, black 
kid. 

FULL DRESS. 

A ROUND dress, composed of grey crape, and worn over a 
white satin slip; the bottom of the skirt is ornamented with a 
fulness of white crape, intersected with a very dark grey silk 
trimming, laid on in a scroll pattern; two rows of it are placed 
close together, and two more to correspond above them, at a 
little distance ; this trimming is surmounted by three white crape 
rouleaux, with a little space between each. ‘The corsage is cut 
very low, but the back and shoulders are partially shaded by 
a full white crape ruff, edged with grey, which goes from the 
front of each shoulder round the back of the bust; the bosum 
is finished by some narrow folds of white crape; the body is 
tight to the shape; the waist long; and the sleeve very full and 
short; it is confined to the arm by a narrow band of the same 
material as the dress. ‘The hair is dressed very high in a pro- 
VOL. XI.—a. I. x 
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fusion of full bows, intermingled with plaits behind; the front 
is very much divided on the forehead in full curls, which fal) 
very low on each side of the face. Head-dress, a tiara of 
pearls, intermixed with white crape roses; it is placed very 
far back on the head. Necklace and ear-rings, pearl. White 
silk stockings, white satin shoes shoes, and white kid gloves, 
We are indebted for both these dresses to Miss Pierpoint, 
maker of the corset @ la Grecque, No. 9, Henrietta-street, 
Covent-garden. 

A change of mourning for his late Majesty has been ordered 
much sooner than was expected; it took place on Sunday the 
19th of March. The Lord Chamberlain’s orders are, grey for 
undress, and plain black silk for dress; a further change will 
take place in April, when plain black silk is to be worn, with 
coloured ribands or flowers, for dress, till the $0th of April, 
when the court will go out of mourning. 

The change in the promenade costume is not as yet very 
striking; there are several grey silk, poplin, and bombasin 
dresses; but we see also, even in the early part of the day, as 
great a number of black silk ones, Pelisses and high gowns 
appear equally in favour; but black silk scarfs, the ends of 
which are richly embroidered in colours, are always worn with 
the latter. Plain scarlet silk scarfs, without borders, are like- 
wise very fashionable, and give a striking relief to the sombre 
appearance of the rest of the dress. 

Grey silk pelisses, or grey bombasin dresses, are very general 
in carriage costume. Some are trimmed with black, but a 
great many are made with a trimming to correspond in colour 
with the dress. We have been favoured with a sight of a very 
elegant and novel high dress, invented by one of our most 
fashionable marchandes des modes, which we shall endeavour to 
describe: 

It is composed of grey silk; the ground is plain, but remark- 
ably rich and substantial, with a small flower very much raised; 
the skirt is rather full; it is gored, but much less so than they 
have lately been worn, so that it is of an easy width round the 
figure at the waist, and rather wide at the bottom. The 
trimming of the skirt consists of grey gauze, disposed in a 
manner very striking and tasteful, but rather difficult to de- 
scribe; it is laid on very full; the fulness is formed into fluted 
draperies, about a quarter of ayard in depth; this is headed by 
@ very rich wreath of oak-leaves in grey satin, The body is 
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high; the back plain, broad in the middle, but tapering down 
at each side, so as to form the shape in a very becoming man- 
ner; ashort, full jacket, rounded at the corners, is affixed to 
the back ; the fronts are tight to the figure ; and the dress fastens 
in front with small grey silk buttons; a double row of buttons 
to correspond, ornaments each front; they are brought across 
from the point of the shoulder nearly to the bottom of the waist. 
The long sleeve is rather tight to the arm; it is ornamented at 
the hand with a narrow triple ruffle of white crimped crape; 
very full epaulete, composed of grey gauze; it is formed to 
correspond with the bottom of the skirt, and is fastened up in 
the middle of the arm by a band of folded grey satin, about 
aninchin breadth. The collar is rather high: it stands out a 
good deal from the neck, and is formed of alternate folds of 
grey satin and gauze; the latter laid in very full. 

We have been favoured also by another house of considerable 
eminence with the sight of an evening dress and some milli- 
nery. The dress, which is in the French style, is extremely 
novel: it is composed of plain black gauze; and is worn over 
a white satin slip; the skirt is very full; itis finished at the 
bottom by a trimming of white gauze, disposed in broad points; 
these are fluted in a byas direction; the flutings are marked 
by white silk cord; a very full trimming of gauze, doubled, 
and cut byas, edges the points, which are headed by a row 
of puffs, between each of which is a small white satin rose; 
a rouleau, of white satin, laid on in a wave, surmounts this 
trimming. The corsage is black satin; the waist is rather long, 
and is finished at bottom by tabs; they are very shortin front, 
but gradually deeper behind; there are two rows at the back, 
but only one in front; these tabs are edged with pearl, as 
is also the bust of the dress; it is cut very low; but the neck 
is shaded by a fulness of white gauze, which goes inside, 
and is looped in the centre of the back and bosom, and on each 
shoulder, with pearl ornaments; the lower part of the body is 
tight to the shape. Short sleeve, made very full; the fulness 
confined in front of the arm, in three places, by pearl orna- 
ments. A white satin sash, put on in folds, and fastened be- 
hind in bows and short ends, finishes this tasteful dress. 

The millinery consists of a dress hat, and a half-dress cor- 
nette. The hat is composed of rich grey spotted silk; the crown 
is low; it is ornamented round the edge of the top with puffs 
of grey gauze, between each of which is placed a little white 
satin ornament, in the shape of a shell, The brim is very 
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small; and turns up all round, and is pointed in the centre ; 
a pearl star is attached to the point, and the brim is edged 
round with narrow blond; a white satin band, twisted with 
pearl, encircles the bottom of the crown, and a rich plume 
of feathers is placed on the right side, so as to droop over 
to the left; this is certainly the most elegant dress hat that we 
have seen for a considerable time. 

‘The cornette is composed of white net; the caul is exactly 
in the shape of a scollop-shell; it is ornamented with very nar- 
row rouleaur of grey satin; the head-piece projects a little on 
the forehead, and is a good deal cut on each side of the 
face, so as to display the front hair ; a full quilling of net, edged 
with narrow grey satin riband, goes all round; there are no 
ears, but a grey satin riband passes under the chin, and ties 
in a full bow on the right side; and a bunch of small roses, 
composed of grey crape, is placed rather high on the left side 
of the crown, 
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COSTUMES PARISIENS. 

We have been informed by an English correspondent, on 
whom we can rely, and who is now residing in Paris, that the 
mourning for the Duc de Berri, which lasted for three weeks 
only, never extended beyond the circle of the court, all other 
persons appearing as usual in colours. We have the pleasure 
to say, that our countrymen and women, who are now in the 
Yrench metropolis, have not shewn themselves thus deficient 
in respect to the memory of their lamented Prince, and late 
venerable Sovereign; the mourning for both of whom is to last 
three months ; the first six weeks, which are now over, in black, 
the last in white, with black ornaments. Ladies wear, for the 
promenade, cambric muslin dresses, with black silk or velvet 
spencers; black bonnets lined with white; white gloves and 

~ black shoes. Waists are now made exceedingly long ; the backs 
of dresses much narrower than they have hitherto been; and 
both in in and out-door costume, the dress tight to the shape. 
The major part of the spencers are now made with jackets, 
which do not come farther than the back, and are made very 
fall. All long sleeves are nearly tight to the arm; but the 
epaulettes are very full; those are considered most fashionable 
that are slashed in the Spanish style. The lower part of the 
sleeye has very seldom any ornament. Collars continue to be 
made very high behind, sloped down a little in front, and to 
stand out a good deal from the neck. 
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THE 


APOLLONIAN WREATH. 


~<p— 
SLANDER, 


FROM CHAUCER, VOL, XIII. 










PLPPLI? 


TRANSLATED FROM LATIN VERSES, BY THE MONK OF BURY. 






PLIPIOP 





Now, ev’ry circumstance consider well, 
Of what estate soever thou shalt be, 
Whether thou in thy strength, or wealth, excel, 

Or wisdom and discretion govern thee, 
Envious opinion thou shalt never flee ; 
For, do whate’er thou wilt, trust well to this— 
A slanderous tongue will ever speak amiss, 













Either in thy behaviour, or thy dress, 
If thou be neatly clad, and genteel seen, 
Anon the spirits of maliciousness, 
Without advice or reason, will demean 
Thy neatness and gentility, I ween; 
Let them say on, but thou remember this— 
A slanderous tongue will ever speak amiss. 














If thou to kings equivalent should be, 
And to the dignities of lords arrive, 

Then should, reduced, misfortune harrass thee, 
Thou art a sluggard, who shall never thrive— 
Against the tide of care thou dost not strive ; 

But mind them not, mark and consider this— 

A slanderous tongue will ever speak amiss. 













If it befal, that thou shouldst take a wife, 
_ Then will they falsely say in their intent, 
*Tis likely thou wilt live in constant strife, 
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Void of repose, till all thy days are spent, 

That wives are masters; let them have their vent; 
For observation will instruct thee this— 
A slanderous tongue will ever speak amiss. 


If thou be handsome, excellent, and fair, 
Yet will they say, that thou art quite unchaste; 
If thou be foul, and wrinkled o’er with care, 
They will affirm, how vicious is thy taste! 
And thou and vice have wistfully embrac’d ; 
Well, let them say—experience answers this— 
A slanderous tongue will ever speak amiss. 


If thou be holy, upright, and serene, 

And live in close communion with thy heart, 
Then they will say, that heart is still unclean, 

And discord, sin, command each secret part ; 

Thus, whether chaste or not, how vile thou art! 
Permit their speech to spread, and think of this— 
A slanderous tongue will ever speak amiss. 


If thou grow lusty with thy peace of mind, 
And health endue thee with a ruddy face, 
Still with thy corpulence their eyes will find 
*Tis wine and luxury give thy looks such grace, 
And thou art stilla niggard to thy race ; 
Yet, if thou list, thou soon wilt utter this— 
A slanderous tongue will ever speak amiss, 


If thou have riches, soon thou wilt have praise; 
Thy prudence will extol thee far and near; 
But some, e’en then, an jll report will raise; 

He borrows, and with fraud—he lives in fear: 
So much delight they take themselves to hear! 
What! shall they prattle now? Ah! yes! for this— 

A slanderous tongue will ever speak amiss. 


If thou be sad, or sober for awhile, 
Thy mind is full of treason, they exclaim; 
If thou be glad and dalliant, and dost smile, 
To work a revolution is thine aim, 
The aspirations of thy speech are flame! 
How canst thou marvel then, consid’ring this ?— 
A slanderous tongue will ever speak amiss, 
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Who that is spotless in his thoughts and life, 
Is hypocritical, pronounc’d by spite ; 
Who that is merry, is the son of strife, 
And spends his wealth in riotous delight; 
Some mourn in sable; some in bridal white; 
But all, I trow, must grant the truth of this— 
A slanderous tongue will ever speak amiss. 
















Some deem a neat appearance, pomp and pride ; 
Who dresses smartly, will consume his wealth; 
And who goes unobserved, and seems to slide 
Thro’ life, is call’d a spy, or lives by stealth, 
Or poor, or rich, in sickness, or in health ; 
Whereof the whole conclusion rests in this— 
A slanderous tongue will ever speak amiss. 











He who speaks much, is called a prudent man; 
He who declaims, bold, eloquent, and strong ; 
He who saith little, wisely what he can, 
A fool; and he who argues right, is wrong; 
Truth is conceal’d, and flattery tunes the tongue ; 
But who hears plainly knows the cause of this— 
A slanderous tongue will ever speak amiss. 












Were he as mute as David in his woe, 
Patient as Job, as Moses meek, and strong 
As him who razed the walls of Jericho, 
And him who led the Maccabees along, 
With all the wisdom of the sacred throng ; 
Yet of such glorious valiancy as this— 
A slanderous tongue will something say amiss. 









Were he as Troy’s great champion, Hector, fam'd, 
As Troilus faithfol, or as Cesar kind ; 

Were he, like Alexander, mighty nam’d, 
With Alfred’s tender heart and strength of mind, 
And many a glorious attribute combin’d ; 

Yet these would not suffice, believing this— 

A slanderous tongue will ever speak amiss. 













Were he exalted, or of low degree; 
Or had he Tully’s honied eloquence, 
Seneca’s exeellent morality, 


Cate’s foresight, Arture’s magnificence, 
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And Charles’s conquests, into one condense; 
Yea, all men’s prowess; notwithstanding this— 
A slanderous tongue will ever speak amiss. 











But now of women, those dear bonds of love! 
Those links of innocence to men assign’d ! 

Grisildé, Hester, Judith, queens who strove 
To shew the various virtues of the mind, 
And Polyx’ene, the purest of her kind; 

Yet I dare say of such,‘tho’ ris’n to bliss— 

A slanderous tongue will something say amiss. 
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The wifely faith Penelope maintain’d ; 
Helena’s beauty ; Medea’s kindness shown ; 

And Marcia, Cato’s youthful love unfeign’d ; 
The strong affection by Alcesta known; 
Lucretia’s sacrifice at virtue’s throne ; 

Of these examples, tho’ they shine in bliss, 

A slanderous tongue will something say amiss, 





Since then nor man, nor woman, can. escape 
The swords of tongues, but they will pierce and bite, 
Sinee, be the conduct pure in every shape, 
"Tis hard to live without reproaches quite, 
Woe to the tongues in slander that delight, 
That study mischief with a view like this, 
And at their pleasure something say amiss. 


Most noble prince! and cherishers of peace! 
Remember truth and virtue never die ; 
Tho’ undue chastisement may never cease, 
It cannot mount to angels in the sky, 
Or stain the spirits whom God will sanctify ; 
Heace turn from slander—hence refrain from this— 
And shun the tongues that ever speak amiss, Prior. 


LINES 
ADDRESSED TO THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Spreap wide the welcome news! Emannual reigns! 
Hear it, ye wilds! rejoice, ye dreary plains! 
The blessed truth proclaim around this ball— 
That Christ was born, that Christ has died,-for all! 
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“ Mercy and peace to all we gladly sing, 

Behold on high th’ eternal day-star spring; 
The Lamb of God, Messiah, Deliverer, see, 
The conquering Chief, the mighty Victor, he.” 













Ye blessed few! your Saviour’s chosen band! 
How joyful are your words in ev'ry land! 

The captive’s bonds are burst when ye appear, 
And mis’ry smiles through many a broken tear. 







Scarce trusting ought, pale Sorrow lifts her head 
As sounds the resurrection of the dead: 

The contrite wretch, oppress’d with conscious guilt, 
Hears, with amaze, for whom that blood was spilt. 













Awhile astonishment confines each tongue, 
But soon, in bursts of joy, His praise is sung; 
Salvation, peace, the savage tribes proclaim, 
And woods and vales re-echo with his name. 











Oh! may the Almighty Father from his throne, 
Behold the work, and bless you for his own; 
Grant you success through ev’ry wide domain. 
Till over all th’ eternal Son shall reign. 
Cumbrtdge. 













STANZAS. 


FAREWELL to my own, my native land! 
Ye heaths and mountains bluc! 

Ye rocky wilds, ye daisied glens, 

Ye wimpling burns, adieu! 












Nae mair shall I at early morn 

Amid yon green-woods stray, 
Nae langer in my tartan plaid 
Repose on Athole brae. 








The time is gane, whan o’er yon bill 
I chac’d the mountain rae*, 

Or caught the trout, that shone like gowdt, 

Beneath yon silver spray. 














* Roe. t Gold. 
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The time is gane, whan frae the wood 
I brought hame flowrets fair, 


And twin’d them ’mid the shining rings 


O’ Annpie’s silken hair. 


But it is meet it should be sae, 
For what had I to dee*, 

Thinking o’ ane wi’ siccan wealth, 
And o’ sic high degree. 


Then fare ye well, dear Athole woods, 


Aw’ Athole’s heather braes; 
Far frae the land of a’ I love, 
I gang to end my days. 


A LADY’S CHOICE. 


Whrene’ER to change my present state 


Kind Heaven shall decree, 
Be this the model of my mate :— 
In mind and body free, 


Let honour all his actions guide ; 
Be upright, and sincere ; 

Let virtue in his breast reside, 
And lodge sweet pity there. 


Let him have never been the cause 
Of injured virgin’s tears, 

Or sorrows which, by nature’s laws, 
The feeling parent bears. 


In learning, and in sense complete, 
And wholly free from pride ; 


No foppish dress, but plain and neat; 


Have reason on his side. 


Let him be generous, brave, and kind ; 


And then, oh! may I prove 
The woman suiting to his mind, 
That he can only love. 





pe 
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GENEVIEVE. 
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Blest with a partner to my heart, 
While life’s so shortly spann’d, 
Naught but the stroke of death shall part 
The matrimonial band. T. W. K—. 








THE SNOWDROP. 


Wuire cold and sad the year appears, 
And birds refuse to sing, 

Her beauteous head the snowdrop rears, 
Glad harbinger of spring! 


So when despair, with darkest gloom, 
O’erwhelms the troubled mind, 

Hope bids us look beyond the tomb, 
A brighter sky to find, 


THE MANIAC’S SONG, 


SHA. I forget the form that ’snar’d 

My youthful heart, and broke its peace? 
The poison’d cup his hand prepar’d? 

Yes! in the grave shall mem'ry cease! 


His piercing eye was dark as jet, 
His lips were red, and, I thought, guileless ; 
For fondly mine they smiling met, 
When all was past, to sooth my wildness. 
. : 
But ah! the lips that had such power 
Were false—they smil’d upon another! 
He left me in a wintry hour, 
A hapless, anbefriended mother, 
Somer’s Town. 


EPIGRAM, 
WN SEEING FALSEHOOD RECORDED ON A TOMB-STONK. 


Here both they lie, upon my life, 
The tell-tale marble, and the wife, W. 8—s, 


j 
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EXTEMPORE EPIGRAM, 


On seeing the signature “ Y. Z. Burslem,” affired to Lines addressed to Miss W.C. 
who refused their author in marriage, and which appeared in The 
Ladies’ Monthly Museum for last Month. 





Tuov fair Incognita! who so despised 
The tender offer of the “ Burslem Y, Z !” 
In pity to his desponding lays, 
Cheer the verdure of his drooping bays ; 
Recall thy cruel judgment, and I dare say, 


Sooner than his love, his laurels will— 
D. K. 
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CHARADE. 


My first you'll find is often caus’d by fear, 

But heard in music, charms the list’ning ear ; 

My next is a weapon with which Britons fought 
Long ere the use of powder had been taught; 

My whole in Nature’s happiest mould was cast, 
And while the globe shall stand, his fame shall last. 


| ec eam UREN ae RRNA tr aca 
NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Essay on Female Education ; Gothic Story; The Twin Brothers; Marriage; 
Poems, by Miss Rede; Ode to Happiness; Lines by J. S.; The Linnet; Verses, 
by D. N.; Ona sleeping Infant, by C. are received. 








The Rose-bud; Female Elégantes; are inadmissible. 


In answer to J. W.—’s enquiry, we beg to say, we shall always be happy to 
receive any original poetry of merit; and we return him our thanks for the 
eompliment he has paid us, and trust, that the communications of our corre- 
spondents will continue to make us deserving of it, and that our poetical de- 
partment will neyer lose any of the merit he has so politely ascribed to it. 
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